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INTRODUCTION 


The  Marketing  Facilities  Branch  is  responsible  for  all  problems 
relating  to  the  physical  handling  of  farm  products  from  the  farm  to 
the  consumer.    This  includes  market  facilities  for  the  assembly  and 
sale  of  products,  transportation,  storage,  and  overall  plarjiing  and 
program  development  in  the  marketing  field.    The  purpose  of  this 
v/ork  is  to  open  up  larger  outlets  for  farm  products,  reduce  the  cost 
of  distribution,  bring  about  a  speedier  and  more  orderly  flow  of  pro- 
ducts through  the  distributive'  system,  and  through  such  steps  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  public.    As  shown  on  the 
preceding  chart  the  work  of  the  iviarketing  Facilities  Branch  is 
organized  into  five  Divisions:     the  Market  Organization  and  Faci- 
lities Division,  the  Transportation  Conservation  and  Investigatiion 
Division,  the  Transportation  Rates  and  Services  Division,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Warehouse  Supervision,  and  the  Marketing  Analysis  Division. 
In  this  report  an  effort  is  made  not  only  to  record  the  most 
important  activities  of  each  of  these  Divisions  for  the  year  but 
also  to  point  out  futrare  activities  that  should  be  undertaken  for 
the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  public. 

The  Market  Organization  and  Facilities  Division  is  concerned  with 
the  organization,  methods  and  facilities  for  handling  and  storage  of 
farm  products  from  grower  to  consumer.     Its  work  includes  the 
planning  of  concentration  or  assembly  markets  in  producing  areas,  the 
problem  of  making  certain  that  there  is  adequate  space  for  the  storage 
of  the  commodities  from  the  time  they  are  produced  until  they  are 
consumed,  and  the  improvement  of  terminal  and  secondary  markets  in 
consuming  areas.    The  specific  tasks  v;hich  must  be  performed  in 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Division  are  many  and  varied. 
Proper  locations,  designs  and  methods  of  operation  must  be  determined 
for  all  kinds  of  market  facilities  in  producing  areas  and  in  the 
la-rge  cities.    This  calls  for  cooperation  with  farmers  and  trade 
groups,  city  and  state  officials,  and  real  estate,  civic,  banking 
and  other  interests.     It  requires  an  intimate  knovirledge  of  marketing 
of  all  farm  products  because  the  purpose  of  creating  a  market  is  not 
merely  the  construction  of  a  facility,  but  is  to  provide  an  efficient 
method  of  handling  and  an  orderly  method  of  distributing  these  com- 
modities.    Individual  market  plans  are  drawn  to  fit  the  marketing 
needs  and  to  improve  methods  of  handling.     During  the  year  detailed 
plans  have  been  worked  out  for  Hartford,  Connecticut^  Miami,  Florida; 
Peoria,   Illinois-;  Riclimond  and  Roanoke,  Virginia.    We  have  assisted 
the  State  Director  of  Markets  and  the  Extension  Service  in  Alabama 
in  designing  the  first  of  several  markets  in  the  proposed  system  of 
markets  for  that  State»     The  facility  has  been  completed  and  is 
sucessfully  operating,  and  others  are  under  construction.    We  are 
working  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wholesalers,  farm  groups  and 
others  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  determine  what  is  needed  there,  and 
are  cooperating  with  the  State  Market  Commission,  the  Experiment 
Station,  the  Extension  Service  and  others  in  Louisiana  in  work  toward 
improvement  of  marketing  in  that  State.    Requests  for  assistance  in 
planning  markets  which  are  being  carried  over  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  are  more  than  adequate "to  keep  our  present  staff  occupied  for  the 


next  fiscal  year.     Cities  and  rural  areas  throughout  the  country  are 
very  much  interested  in  preparing  their  plans  for  market  improvements 
so  that  the  construction  can  be  a  part  of  the  Postwar  Public  Works 
Program, 

Although  there  has  been  no  appreciable  change  this  year  in  the  general 
availability  of  building  materials,  progress  of  the  war  has  continued 
to  stimulate  interest  in  iLarketing  improvements.     Cities  and  producing 
areas  that  were  engaged  in  making  plans  for  providing  more  efficient 
markets  prior  to  the  war  and  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  these 
developments,  now  are  eager  to  continue  the  work  so  that  the  facili- 
ties may  be  provided  just  as  soon  as  materials  are  available.  Then, 
too,  with  the  new  level  of  production  achieved  during  the  war  the 
need  for  outlets  for  farm  products  after  the  war  will  be  extremely 
urgent,    I\/Iany  areas  that  have  never  given  serious  consideration  to 
the  need  for  efficient  market  organization  and  methods  and  improved 
facilities  are  deeply  interested  in  studying  the  needs  and  taking 
v/hatever  steps  that  are  necessary  to  provide  for  orderly  and  efficient 
marketing. 

In  connection  with  Postwar  Public  Works  planning  it  was  estimated 
that  at  least  |100,000,000  in  self-liquidating  projects  are  urgently 
needed  and  on  an  annual  bae"is  would  make  savings  in  distributing 
perishables  of  about  one-third  of  this  cost.    This  Division  is  working 
with  the  Council  of  State  Governments  in  planning  legislation  which 
will  be  needed  to  charter  non-profit  corporations  for  the  purpose  of 
building  and  operating  improved  facilities. 

In  general  this  development  is  long  overdue,  and  if  the  full  benefit 
of  the  improvements  is  to  be  realized  immediately  after  the  v/ar,  the 
plane  must  be  completed  prior  to  the  end  of  the  war.    The  importance 
and  urgency  of  this  work  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Congress  is 
conducting  an  investigation  of  agricultural  marketing  in  order  to 
determine  what  improvements  are- needed  and  how  they  may  be  made. 
The  experienced  personnel  of  this  Division  and  the  information  in  its 
files  have  been  placed  at  the  Congressional  Committee's  disposal  in 
order  to  assist  in  every  way  possible. 

Greatly  expanded  production,  wartime  accumulation  of  foods  for  move- 
ment overseas,  fluctuation  of  shipments  from  the  country  due  to  the 
v/ar,  and  price  support  programs  have  created  many  critical  warehousing 
problems.     In  order  to  protect  the  country's  food  supply  it  became 
necessary  in  19^3  "to  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  problem  of 
obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  warehouse  space. 

Cold  storage  holdings  in  1^U3  19^4-  increased  much  more  than  pro- 

duction of  foods,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  get  sufficient  materials 
to  construct  enough  additional  warehouses  to  meet  requirements.  It 
was  necessary  to  utilize  existing  facilities  fully  to  do  most  of  the 
job.     Consequently,  the  numerous- programs  which  were  instituted  were 
continued  and  broadened  through  the  first  half  of  the  year.  All 
vmrehousemen  were  urged  to  utilize  their  space  more  efficiently.  All 
products  not  requiring  refrigeration  were  forced  out  of  the  houses 


where  the  space  was  needed  for  more  perishable  products.    The  storage 
period  was  limited  to  a  maximum,  of ,  10  months.     I^juch  warehouse  space 
Y/as  made  convertible  from  cooler  to  freezer  to  make  its  use  more 
flexible,     Few  v^rarehouses  were  built  in  critical  areas,  and  our  infor- 
mation service  continued  to  inform  food  handlers  throughout  the  nation 
of  all  unoccupied  storage  space.     Through  the  combined  efforts  of  this 
"Division  and  the  Office  of  Labor  .manpower  for  the  comraercial  cold 
storage  industry  was  placed  on  the .Production  Urgency  or  "must"  list. 
During  the  year  our  two  food  orders  regulating  the  use  of  cold  storage 
facilities  were  combined  into  one  order  and  expanded  to  meet  existing 
needs ,  •      •  ,  '  ' 

A  purely  v/artime  activity  that  ha S;  assumed  major  importance  during  the 
past  two  years  has  been  the  handling  of  ...prior  it ies  and  tax  amortization 
of  refrigerated  v/arehouses,  ice  manufacturing,  plants,  and  car  icing 
stations.     Several  hundred  applications  have  been  processed.  Since 
materials  are  scarce,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  applications  was 
required  to  make  certain  that  construction  v/as  concentrated  in  areas 
where  the  need  was  greatest  and  where  the  facilities  would  have  the 
widest  use.     The  engineering 'plans  had  to  be  analyzed  in  order  to 
eliminate  from  each  proposal  as  .much^  critical  .material  as  possible. 
In  many  cases  it.  was  necessary  to  get  out  and  find  the  materials  for 
the  applicant  and  to  arrange  for  the  financing  of  the  projects,  l/Vhere 
tax  amortization  was  requested,  studies  of  probable  postwar  value  were 
required,  .  .  '    '  ' 

The  basis  of  the  cold  storage  work  has  been  the  information  collected 
by  the  Gold  Storage  Reports'  Unit,    A  nation-wide  survey  was  made  of 
the  cooler  and  freezer  capacity  of  every  cold  storage  warehouse  in 
the  country,     Inf ormatiori  was  obtained,  from  each  warehouse  twice  a 
month  to  show  the  amount  of •  its  space  that  was  occupied.     Once  each 
month  figures  have  been  Obtained  on  the  holdings  of  each  commodity  in 
each  warehouse,  and  reports  have  been  published.     These  figures  not 
only  have  been  the  basis  of  the  cold  storage  facility  planning,  but 
have  been  used  by  the  commodity- branches  in  their  commodity  management, 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  formulating  its  rationing  pro- 
grams, by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  in  regulating  the  flow 
of  comm-odities  to  ports,  a,nd  by.  the  trade  and  farm  groups  as  market 
information.  • 

In  the  field  of  the  Transportation  Conservation  .and  Investigation 
Division,  shortages  of  the  facilities  for  the  movement  of  food  and 
agricultural  products  -  fewer  freight  cars,  shortages  of  manpower, 
fewer  and  older  trucks,  the  shortage  of  tires  -  have  brought 
increasingly  acute  problems  in  the  past  year.     Studies  have  been  made 
to  forecast  the  demand  for  various  kinds  of  equipment,  shortages  antic- 
ipated, and  action  taken  to  avert  the  problem  or  to  have  its  solution 
ready  as  soon  as  it  appeared.     The  general  approach  has  been  that  of 
conservation  of 'existing  equipment  and  use  of  alternative  equipment 
in  order  to  make  the  equipment  available  do  the  job.    Those  methods 
v\roro  usually  sufficient;  but  vjhon  theyLf ailed,  priorities  were  estab- 
lished for  the  movement  of ,  c  ommoditi(3S  . 


At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Motor  Vehicle  Essentiality 
List,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  War  Production  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  rationing  gasoline  for  truck  use  to  protect  essential  ser- 
vices, had  to  be  broadened  to  include  the  distribution  of  all  motor 
truck  tires.    This  has  required  constant  attention  to  meet  changing 
conditions  as  the  year  progressed.    The  Branch  has  continued  to  work 
v/ith  the  War  Production  Board  and  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  in 
developing  regulations  on  the  length  of  haul  and  number  of  deliveries 
by  truck  in  order  to  conserve  existing  truck  equipment. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war  began,  the  year  saw  the  development 
of  acute  shortages  of  box  cars.     Severe  winter  storms  in  the  Northeast 
so  seriously  interfered  with  railroad  operations  that  not  only  were 
services  ourtailed  in  the  affected  areas,,  but  box  car  supplies  were 
dislocated  over  much  of  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that  several 
months  elapsed  before  balance  was  restored.    The  movement  of  the 
bumper  crop  of  grain  to  central  western  markets,  already  retarded 
because  of  shortages  of  cars,  wa.s  interrupted,  creating  a  critical 
situation  in  the  case  of  corn  of  high  moisture  content  that  had  to  be 
moved  to  drying  plants  before  warm  weather. 

The  shortages  of  refrigerator  cars  referred  to  in  our  last  annual 
report  became  increasingly  difficult  to  overcome.     Since  September  1, 
19kU,  there  have  been  f  ev7  weeks  that  did  not  bring  shortages  of  cars 
in  some  areas  of  the  country  and,  at  times,  in  most  of  the  important 
sections  at  once.     Semi-perishables,  such  as  beverages  and  canned 
goods,  have  been  prohibited  from  refrigerator  cars  for  extended  per- 
iods of  time.     Constant  work  has  been  required  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  the  Refrigerator 
Car  Lines  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  railroads  to  avert  serious  losses 
of  food.     Efforts  to  obtain  increased  transportation  capacity  through 
increased  loading  and  speedier  handling  of  cars,  including  more  prompt 
loading  and  unloading  by  shippers,  have  been  intensified.    The  refrig- 
erator car  fleet  has  continued  to  diminish,  with  increasing  numbers  of 
ORIS  laid  up  for  heavy  repairs,    iv;.ore  thr.n  anything  else,  a  large  number 
of  new  cars  are  needed  to  augment  the  depleted  number  of  usable  cars. 
After  extensive  study,  a  recommendation  has  been  made  to  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  that  not  less  than  10,000  additional  refrig- 
erator cars  be  built  as  soon  as  possible. 

Tank  cars  have  been  adequate  for  the  movement  of  fats  and  oils,  but 
tank  car  movements  are  still  watched  closely  to  avoid  unnecessary  hauls 
•  and  wasted  transportation* 

Y/hile  in  the  19^5  season  of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  a  shortage 
of  shipping  presented  a  serious  handicap  to  the  movement  of  adequate 
supplies  of  grain  to  eastern  flour  and  feed  mills,  in  19^4-  sind  so  far 
in  I9U5  "t^he  shipping  situation  has  eased  and  the  problem  has  been  one 
of  getting  enough  box  cars  to  move  the  grain  to  the  lakehead  and  grain 
snd  grain  products  from  lower  lake  ports.    Principally  because  of  the 
Army  export  program,  requirements  for  water  movement  of  grain  are  sub- 
stantially above  last  year.     This  condition  also  brought  about  conges- 
tion in  port  elevators.    To  meet  this  it  was  necessary  to  issue  a 
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War  Food  Order  controlling  the  elevation  of  grain  from  lake. vessels 

■  into,  -waterside  elevators  ' at'. all  U,  ■  3..  ports. 

The  shortage  of  box  cars,  aggravated  by  the  dislocation  of  car  supplies 
that  limited  the  movement  of  grain  to  markets,  previously  mentioned, 
brings  a  new  threat.    With  considerable  quantities  of.  last  year* s  grain 
still  on  farms  and  in  country  elevators-,  the'  June  1  forecast  points  to 
a,  wheat  crop  that  is^  exceeded,  by  only  one  year  -  1931*    This  Branch  is 
v/orking  with  the  regulatory  agencies  and  the  railroads  to  meet  that 
emergency. 

The  major  development  of  the  year  , in  the  transport  field  is  the  shift 
in  traffic  to  the  Test  that  followed  the  end  of  the  European  war. 
Unprecedented  traffic  to  the  Pacific  area  ha's^  already  interfered  with 
the  ability  of  carriers  to  move  empty  refrigerator  "cars  to  California 
and  Arizona  in  sufficient  numbers  to  accommodate  the  heavy  production 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Box-  cars  and' -gondolas  made  empty  in 
tliat  area.liave  congested  freight  ya,rds,  and  lacl^  of  motive  power  and 

■  crev/s  to  handle  the  exceptionally  heaver  business  has  delayed  the  return 
of  box  cars  to  grain  loading .  lines  ,  of  the  Middle  YiTest,     It  is  believed 
this  will  present  the  most  critical  transportation  problem  the  country 
has  seen  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  it  v/ill  probably  continue 
through  the  close  of  the  v/ar  in  the  Pacific, 

In  handling  these  problems  on  transportif5.t ion,  the  Branch  has  served  as 
the-. claimant  agency  of  the  War^Food  Administration  before  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  for  all. 
transportation  of  farm  and  food  product's.     It  has  also  been  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Administration  wp.th  the  -Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  'Office  of'  Price  Administration,  and  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,     It  has  established  a- committee  consisting  of .  one  person 
from  each  commodity  branch,  andihas  the  assistance  of  that  committee 
in  meeting  transportation  problems  and  ; in  making  recommendations  on 
transportation  priorities  to  the  Off ice  of  Defense  Transportation  and 
the  ViTar  Production  Board  for  their,  guidance  when  it  is  not  possible  to 
move  all  products.     In  addition  to  carrying  on  its  own  program,  the 
Transportation 'Conservation' Division  of  the  Branch  has  served  as  the 
staff  of  the  Director  of  Transportation,  preparing  such  information 
and:  rendering'  such  assistance  as  needed  by  that  Office. 

In  depicting  the  highlights  of  last  fiscal  year's  operation  of  the 
Transportation  Rates  and  Services  Division  we  find  that  its  activities 
, have -been  wide  in  variety  and  important  in -monetary  accomplishment. 

Rate  actions  in  v^hich  it  has  participated  have  resulted  in  annual, 
savings  of ■ 1176,958,271  in  the  cost  of  transporting  farm  and  food  pro- 
ducts,       \  .     ■      ^  - 

Cumulative  savings  since  the  Division's  inception  in  1959  .'to't^l •-.^PP^'o^i"* 
mately  §650,000,000. 

Actions  ta;ken  have  benefited  every  farm  product,  and  farmers  and  con-; 
sumGrs  in  each  State' were  assisted  by  an  average  of  ■  32  separate  rate 


adjustments.    1/Vhile  most  of  the  savings  accomplished  through  the  lower 
freight  rates  went  to  the  public,  several  million  dollars  were  saved 
various  Government  agencies  by  actions  in  which  the  Branch  took  the 
initiative. 

The  rate  actions  successfully  completed  ranged  from  reductions  in  rates 
on  particular  commodities  between  specified  points,  to  adjustments  that 
covered  the  entire  country  on  groups  of  commodities.    They  not  only 
embraced  charges  made  by  the  railroads,  but  also  included  truck  and 
boat  transportation. 

In  addition  to  handling  a  large  number  of  rate  cases,  the  Branch  par- 
ticipated in  15  railroad  abandonment  cases.    Fifty-two  proposed  aban- 
donments were  carefully  studied  to  see  whether  or  not  their  effect 
would  be  harmful  to  the  handling  of  farm  products.    Appropriate  action 
v/as  taken  preventing  the  abandonment  of  seven  branch  lines  totaling 
213.62  miles.. 

The  Branch  has  been  successful  in  retaining  rates  established  to  make 
possible  the  return  of  used  fruit  and  vegetable  containers  from  the 
terminal  markets  tb  producing  areas. 

Another  important  function  of  the  Division  is  the  enforcement  of  the 
28-Hour  Law,  whlch-^  requires  the  feeding,  watering  and  resting  of 
livestock  at  intervals  whlle^  in  interstate  transportation.  An 
increase  in  rail  traffic  usually  is  followed  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  violations  of  the  Law.    Due  consideration  is  being  given 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  carriers  are  now  operating,  but  it 
has  been  necessary  to  recommend  prosecution  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 
Irregularities  in  livestock  handling  and  inadequate  facilities,  brought 
to  the  attention  of  railroad  and  stockyard  officials,  has  led  to  improve- 
ments which  should  reduce  shipping  losses  and  result  in  savings  to  the 
producers  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  this  project,  which,  for  the 
year,  was  ^|29,66U. 

A  case  of  considerable  proportions  now  pending  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  resulting  fro;n  a  formal  complaint  filed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  -  War  Food  Administration,  involves  a  five 
dollar  per  car  rental  charge  for  furnishing  refrigerator  oars  for 
potato  loading  in  Maine,    During  the  year  two  formal  hearings  were 
held  and  voluminous  rate  and  economic  evidence  has  been  entered  into 
the  record'  by  representatives  of  the  Branch.    A  successful  termination 
of  this  case  will  save  the  potato  shippers  of  Maine  ^'^'200,000  annually. 

A  complete  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  into  the 
entire  wool  rate  structure  has  been  redocketed.    The  issues  in  this 
case  will  involve  the  charges  for  shipping  wool  from  all  states,  and 
will  affect  the  net  income  of  sheep  men  and  wool  growers  nationally, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  rate  cases  in  which  the  Transportation  Rates 
and  Services  Division  has  so  far  participated. 

Many  special  services  were  arranged  to  expedite  the  handling  of  farm 
products,  to  safeguard  its  quality 'while  in  transit,  to  conserve  and  to 


extend  t ho  present  marketing  customs,  and  practices.     Illustrative  of 
these  projects  pay. be  mentioned  a  situdy  of  a^ii*  transportation  of 
perishable  products,,  as s istSinc e  ifi  develbpirig' an  improved  refrigerator 
car,  protective  service  ageiinst  cold,  loading  rules"  for  watermelons, 
deficit  rules  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  extended  transit  privileges  on 
cotton,  eggs,  livestock, ^ peanuts  and  other  commpdities.    Either  directly 
or  indirectly,;'  th^Se  activities  have  been  .beneficial  to  farmers  in  all 
sections  of  the  it^'tiione  '  '  "       " '"/^  . 

Thd 'work  of  the  Warehouse  Supervision  Division  during  the  year  consisted 
solely  of  administering  the  United  States  l^*rehduse  Act,     That  means 
the  licensing  and  supervising  of  warehousemen  in  aqcordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Act  and  regulations.    Geiierally  . «g645^^      no  more  ware- 
housemen were  licensed  during  the  yes^.r>  thah 'inhere 'wej^e  at,  the,  beginning 
of  the  ydar.    Nevertheless  a  number,  of  chahge^  in  .licenses' took  place 
for  various  reasons,  '^^Vhere  licenses  have  been  canc^^^  have  been 

offset  by  neW  licenses.     The  licensing  of  wool  warehousemen  in  the  wool 
producing  areas  of  Texas  which  started  the  previous  year  continued 
quite  substantially  into  this  year  and  there  is  now  sufficient  space 
licensed  in  the  State  of  Texas  to  care  for  the  annual.  Texas  clip. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  approximately  1,3^0  "warehousemen  were  licensed 
and  about  5>317  licenses  were  in  effect  for  persons  to.  sample,  weigh, 
inspect  and  grade  products  under  the  Act.    During,  the' yea';r  5W+  ^'^'^i^ns 
were  taken  affecting  warehousem.en  and  1,197  aotlpHk  Volatiiig  to  por<* 
sons  serving  warehouses.  '  ,.  /  :  .  \.     %       ,  .  , 

In  the  field  of  supervision  as  contrasted  to  licensing,  approximately 
I|.,590  examinations  were  made  of  warehouses,  or  an  average  of  three 
inspections  per  warehouse  during  the  year*    This  field  of,  activity 
represents  between  80  and  90  percent  of  the.  activity  of .  the  Division, 
Next  to  judicious  selection,  of  licensees,  in  the  first  (.instance,  proper 
supervision  is  the  backbone  of  the  Warehouse  Act.-  As.  a.  result  of 
constant  emphasis  on  these  two  phases  the  experience-,  of^^  patrons,  of  - 
federally  licensed  warehousemen  has  been  unparalleled. 

During  the  year,,  considerable  thought  has  been,  given.  tO:,  strengthening 
both  the  Act  and.  the  regulations  .and  in  the- coming  year  certain- 
specific  and',  rather,  f  a^'-reac.hing  propo.sals  to  amend  -  the-  Wa^re.hpuse 
Act'mLay  be  submitted,  :    .  ,  .     ■   .      ;       ^  -  o.  o-  '  ^  ..-^; 

This  year  ma  rks. ./the  ^ '29th  ann^^  of;  the  Warehouse  Act,  yet. .after 

r.ll  these  years,  .and' notwithstanding  the  frequent  ly-voiced;  sentiment 
that  there  is  too  much  Government  interference  in  business,  ware- 
housemen whp  haye.been  operating  under  the ; law, for  years  are  not  com- 
plaining about  too  much,  -supervision  but,  they  are  ^  asking  for  more 
frequent  checking  of  their  operations.    The  record  of  no  loss  to  any 
depositor,  of  any  p3:;oduct  in  any  federally  licensed  .warehouse  has  been 
maintained.**     ■     ,.  -  ■  -   ;     ■  -i  -:-  ■ 

During  the  fiscal  year  additional  responsibilities  were  assigned  the 
Branch,  for  .working,.- with  commodity  branches  and  other  ^  branches- and 


division=  in  Office  of  Marketing  Services  on  econoinic  aspects  of 
program  and  policy  development.     The  work  includes  a  general  review 
of  government  activities  affecting  agricultural  marketing  and  their 
adequacy  for  protecting  farm  prices  and  incomes,  maintaining  the 
consumption  and  assuring  desirable  utilization  of  farm  products,  and 
improving  their  marketing  and  distribution.     These  functions  were 
transferred  from  the  Distribution  Planning  Branch  (previously  Program 
Appraisal  Branch)  of  the  former  Office  of  Distribution.    Part  of  the 
personnel  of  that  Branch  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  iJarketing 
Services  and  put  in  the  Marketing  Facilities  Branch  as  a  new  Marketing 
Analysis  Division. 

One  phase  of  the  work  is  the  coordination  of  the  participation  of  the 
Office  of  Marketing  Services  in  developing  production  goals  and  support 
prices.     The  Distr:ibution  Planning  Branch  brought  together  analyses 
within  the  Office  of  Distribution  on  the  adequacy  of  marketing  facili- 
ties for  handling  agricultural  production  planned  under  the  goals 
program.     It  was  likewise  responsible  for  the  development  of  recommen- 
dations for  support  prices  and  price  programs  in  connection  with  the 
goals.     It  brought  together  estimates  of  the  anticipated  costs  of 
carrying  out  price-support  programs  and  the  funds  that  would  be 
required  for  them.    The  i^iarketing  Analysis  Division  is  continuing  to 
carry  central  responsibility  for  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services 
participation  in  these  activities. 

The  Distribution  Planning  Branch  analyzed  the  operation  of  various 
other  current  programs  and  made  recommendations  for  improving  them. 
This  work  is  being  intensified  in  the  Marketing  Facilities  Branch  to 
the  extent  that  personnel  is  available.     Recent  and  current  projects 
include  a  study  of  the  status  and  potentialities  of  marketing  agree- 
ments, an  analysis  of  cooperative  agreements  v«ith  the  States  for  the 
conduct  of  marketing  services,  and  the  development  and  testing  of 
methods  for  obtaining  more  adequate  information  on  the  changing  costs 
and  charges  for  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 

The  Distribution  Planning  Branch  also  had  central  responsibility  for 
v7ork  in  the  Office  of  Distribution  on  reconversion  problems  and  post- 
war programs.     It  made  analyses  of  prospective  production,  consumption 
and  surpluses  at  legal  support  prices  during  the  period  of  the  Steagall 
Amendment,     It  looked  into  the  problems  of  price  support  and  surplus 
disposal  -that  would  result,  and  participated  in  the  development  of  a 
number  of  proposals  for  dealing  v/ith  these  problems.     Branch  proposals 
have  received  wide  attention  and  have  made  a  recognized  contribution  to 
current  thinking,  on  these  problems.     In  this  v/ork  the  Branch  represented 
the  Office  of  Dis  tribution  in  the  Department's  Inter-bureau  Committee 
on  Postwar  Programs.     The  Office  of  Idarketing  Services  has  inherited 
the  primary  responsibility  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Distribution  for 
marketing  projects  imder  this* committee. 

This  work  likewise  is  being  continued  by  the  Marketing  Analysis  Division. 
The  estimates  of  prospective  surpluses  of  major  farm  products  are  being 
brought  up  to  date.     Program  development  work  on  a  proposal  for  national 


food  allotments  and  other  measures  for  maintaining • consumption  and 
disposing  of  surpluses  is  currently  being  participated  in  by  the 
Division,    Work  of  the  Inter -bureau 'Committee  is  being  intensified 
in  cooperation  with  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities . 

In  addition,  the  Distribution  Planning  Branch  performed  a  number 
of  special  servic  functions  and  participated  in  a  number  of  pro- 
gram development  activities,  'fork  of  this  sort  is  likewise  being 
continued  within  the  limitations  of  the  personnel  and  facilities 
available.  Various  statistical  compilations  have  been  prepared 
relating  to  particular  problems,  and  also  a  pocket-size  Handbook 
of  l-Iarketing  St?iti sties  for  convenient  ready-reference,  ',  .  .. 

For  use  at  the  third  - Inter-Amer-icari  Conference  on  Agriculture  this 
.summer,,  this  Division  has  prepared  h  -review  of  the  field  of  agricul- 
'tura.1  marketing  and  government-marketing  activities  and  problems ^ 
along  with  a  program  to  be  recommended  to"  the'  Conference  for  concrete 
'a, ct ions,  to  develop  and  .improve;  the'  tnarke ting  of  farm  products  through 
"out  the  hemisphere.. 

The  Division  is  representing  the  Office  of, Marketing  Services  on  a 
special  .  study: /group  in -marketing  set  up  j.oihtly  by  the  Department  . 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Association *6f  I^hd  Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities,  and  is  responsible  for  the  ...Department' s-  part  in  this  — 
joint  attempt  .to  outline  a  postwar  marketing  program  for  agricultur^©-. 

These  are  only  examples  of  the  wide  range  of  activities  in  which  the 
Division  is  called  upon  for  consultation  and  participation  activi- 
ties important  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  government' 
programs  relating  to  the.  marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  products. 

The  biggest  and  most  difficult  problems  currently  confronting  agricul 
ture  are  in  this  field.     The  small  staff  of  the  Division  is ; making  .  T 
valuable  contributions  'to  the  s olutioh  bi"  ,a  ^nupiber  of  these  prob- 
lems.    But  the  present '  economic  analysis  prograiiir  of  the  Off  iqe  of  • 
.Marketing  ■  Services  .  is  strikingly  inadequate  for  jthe^  j^b  that  raally 
^needS' ,  to  be  d,one.    More  adequate  'facjilities  .m,ust  ,be;_p.roviide(i  .for  this 
work, if  the  Department  of  Agriculture'  is  to  be  .prepared  to-dea-l' :  •' 
eff  ec-tively:..with  .the  marketing  prCglems''it.  Vial    be  .c.all^d  upon  to     ^  ' 

These,  are  some".'of  the  'highlights  '  of  the  work,  'undertaken  ;by  t.he'  Branch 
during-  the.  past  f  iscal  year,  but  on  the,. p^^jqs  which  follow  the  ihdivi 
dual.:  accomplishments 'of '■  the  various  Divisions  .are  discussed  in  more 
detail. 


LIARKET  ORGAMZATION  AhD  FACILITIES  DIVISION 


Under  normal  conditions  the  Market  Organization  and  Facilities 
Division  is  concerned  primarily  v/ith  the  improvement  of  market  organi- 
zation and  market  facilities  for  distribution  of  foods  and  secondarily 
v;ith  v;arehousing.    Hov/ever,  since  1943  restrictions  on  construction 
have  made  it  alm^ost  impossible  to  improve  and  build  nev/  markets,  while 
at  the  same  time  greatly  expanded  production,  wartime  accumulation  of 
foods  and  spasmodic  shipment  of  supplies  out  of  the  country  due  to  the 
v;ar  created  many  warehousing,  di  fficulties .    In  order  to  meet  these 
problems  it  became  necessary  to  concentrate  on  this  work  and  to  devote 
to  the  market  facilities  program  less  attention  than  it  deserved  or 
than  its  importance  v/arrantedo 

Although  there  has  been  no  appreciable  change  in  the  ava liability"  of  ^ 
construction  materials  in  the  past  year,  progress  of  the  v/ar  has 
greatly  stimulated  interest  in  the  market  facilities  program.  Many 
cities  and  producing  areas  that  were  engaged  in  making  plans  for  pro- 
viding more  efficient  markets  prior  to  the  war  and  found  it  necessary 
to  postpone  these  developments  novr  are  anxious  to  continue  the  work  so 
that  the  plans  will  be  ready  and  construction  may  begin  just  as  soon 
as  materials  are  available.    Also,  it  is  generally  recpgnized  that 
Y/ith  the  new  level  of  production  achieved  during  the  r/ar,  the  need  of 
outlets  for  farm  products  will  be  even  more  acute  after  the  war.  In 
view  of  this,  area's  that  have  never  given  serious  consideration  to  im- 
provement of  market  organization,  methods,  and  facilities  are  eager  to 
study  their  needs  and  to  take  whatever  steps  necessary  to  provide 
facilities  which  will  be  adequate  for  orderly  and  efficient  marketing. 
If  full  value  of  the  proposed  developments,  urgently  needed  and  years 
overdue,  is  to  te  realized  immediately  after  the  viar ,  the  planning 
must  be  done  now.     In  connection  with  Postivar  Public  Works  planning  it 
was  estimated  that  at  least  -1100,000,000  in  self- liquidating  projects 
are  urgently  needed  and  on  an  annual  basis  v/ould  make  savings  in  dis- 
tributing perishables  of  about  one-third  of  this  cost.    This  Division 
is  working  with  the  Council  of  State  Governments  in  planning  legisla- 
tion v>rhich  vrill  be  needed  to  charter  non-profit  corporations  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  operating  improved  facilities.,     The  importance 
of  the  work  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  Congressional 
Committee  is  nov:  conducting  an  investigation  of  agricultural  marketing 
in  order  that  improvements  may  be  made. 

Because  of  the  general  improvement  in  the  cold  storage  situation  in 
the  central  part  of  the  country  since  January  (l£45)  due  to  declines 
in  stocks  of  m.eats  and  certain  other  perisliable  foods,  some  decline 
in  priority  applications,  an  increavSe  in  staff,  and  the  establishment 
of  regional  offices  in  connection  with  our  cold  storage  order  adminis- 
tration, it  has  been  possible  to  devote  more  time  to  the  facility 
program. 


\ 


I  .    MKKET  FACILITIES  .  _ 

A.  Terminal  Markets  > 

I.  ^   •  •  , 

Our  Y\rork  in  terminal  markets  is  concerned  v/ith  improvinp;  marketing 
methods  and  facilities  in  terminal  areas  so  as  to  provide  for  more 
efficient  distribution  of  far*n  products,    T?iis  program  is  a  part  of 
our  general  program  to  improve  the  physical  handling  of  farm  commodi- 
ties all  the  'vva^'  from  grov/er  to  consumer  and.  thus  make  possible  bfetter 
outlets,  increased  returns  to  farn.ers  and  better  quality  products  and 
lower    prices  to  consumers.  .  ,  ^ 

Facilities  ivhich  are  being  used  in  many  cities  are  old  and  very  inade- 
quate.   Llany  of  them  were  designed  prior  to  the  motortruclc  and  are 
entirely  unsuited  to  present  conditions.     This  situation  results  in 
actual  loss  of  perishable  commodities  and  in  larger  marketing  costs 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  annually.    Usually  this  work  is 
handled  by  cooperating  v;ith  other  agencies  such  as' the  state  colleges, 
state  departments  of  agriculture,  cit y  of i icials ,  extension  services, 
the  trade,  the  growers,  civic  groups ,  transportation  agencies,  or  any 
group  m.anifestly  interested  in  studying  local  marketing  problems  with 
a  viev/  to  improvement.  ~ 

Briefly,  our  people  go  into  an  area  at  the  invitation  of  local  people 
and  work  with  them  in  determining  the  problems  and  anal''"Zing  the 
needs.     As  soon  as  all  concerned  are  in  general  agreement  as  to  the 
type  of  market  needed,  its  location.,  the  best  method  of  operation, 
etc.,  the  services  of  our  architect  are  made  available  for  preparing 
plans.    After  the  market  is  luilt,  whatever  assistance  necessary  is 
provided  to  encourage  proper  methods  of .  operati on . 

1.  Kartford  -  This  year  an  effort  v;as  made  by  the  University  of 
Connecticut  to  analyze  the  market  situation  in  the  State,  particularly 
conditions  affecting  Hartford ,    At  their  request,  this  Division  has 
been  cooperating  in  this  study,  and  a  number  of  trips  were /made  to  i 
Hartford  by  Division  m.embers.    A  site  was  selected  and  drawings  mad^  ■ 
shovring  the  present  and  future  possibilities  of  a  regional  produce 
market.    Final  recomiD.endati ons  have  not  yet  been  m.ade,  pending  the 
outcome  of  present  negotiations  betxveen  the  City  of  Eartford,  the 
Regional  Marketing  Authority,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad.  .        ■         '  ■  ' 

2o  Baltimore  -  Following  the  v/ork  done  in  the  previous  ,year  by  this 
Division,  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  JJnrylahd  and  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Maryland  to  study  market  con- 
ditions in  Baltim.ore,  we  continued  to  assist  in  giving  architectural 
and  engineering  advice  until  they  had  completed  their  Y.-ork  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,    A  final  report  was  prepared  by  the  Cqmrndssion  with 
the  help  of  the  University  of  Ifcryland .     Ko  recomm.endation  for 
improvement  or  for  action  was  made. 
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3.  Miami  -  Representatives  of  this  Division  have  been  assisting  the 
Dade  County  Growers  Associnticn  of  I.Iiarni ,  Florida,  in  planning*  a  new 
terminal  market  for  Lliarai,     It  is  the  desire  of  the  Llliami  people  to 
have  ever\H:hinp:  in  readiness  to  build  a  modern  market  v.^ith  facilities 
for  both  v/holesalers  and  farmers  as  soon  after  the  v/ar  as  building 
materials  are  available.    The  site  for  the  market  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Association  and  this    Division  has  conducted  a  survey  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  stores  needed  and  also  to  ascertain  vjhat  facili- 
ties arc,  necessary  in  order  to  properly  accommodate  the  farraers. 
Preliminary  draivings  have  been  made  and  submitted  to  the  Association 
for  consideration.    A  final  plan  should  be  ready  before  th.e  end  of  the 
summ.er .  \ 

4.  Richmond  -  This  Division  has  been  cooperating  ?v'ith  the  Chamt:er  of 
Commerce,  the  State  Director  of  llarkets  and  interested  groups  in 

,  making  a  study  of  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  system  of 
Richmond  with  a  vievr  to  improvement.    The  study  which  was  made  prior 
to  the  war  has  been  reviev/ed,  and  additional  information  secured  to 
reflect  possible  changes.    A  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
assembled  information  and  prepared  a  report  on  possible  sites.  All 
of  the  proposed  locations  have  been  considered  and  our  architect  has 
worked  out  plans  indicating  rjhat  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  converting 
existing  buildings  to  market  use  on  the  site  which  appears  to  be  the 
most  suitable.    A  meeting  already  has  been  scheduled  to  discuss  the 
drawings  With  the  interested  parties.     If  the  groups  concerned  are  in 
accord  regarding  this  location  and  the  t^rpe  of  facilities,  then  the 
local  people  will  be  in  a  position  to  acquire  fke  property  and  go 
forward  with  the  development  as  soon  as  final  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions can  be  m.ade  and  materials  are  available.. 

5.  Roanoke  -  This  Division  has  been  cooperating  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  t^ie  State  Director  of  llarkets  and  others  in  reviev:ing  and 
analyzing  the  study  Y;hich  was  made  of  the  Roanoke  market  prior  to  the 
war  in  order  to  Yrork  out  plans  for  a  new  market. 

Inasmiich  as  it  was  determined  that  conditions  have  changed  ver3"  little 
since  the  study  was  made,  it  v;as  decided  to  go  forvrard  with  preparing 
plans  based  on  the  original  study  supplemented  by  some  additional 
information. 

Since  the  City  Yiovi  owns  a  market  building  in  the  present  market  area 
the  title  to  which  depends  upon  its  use,  it  Y/as  decided  that  plans 
should  be  developed  indicating  the  possibilities  for  improvement  in 
this  area.     Drawings  have  been  made  and  our  r eccmmendaticn  is  being 
prepared  and  '.'ill  be  submitted  to  the  local  people  in  a  few  weeks, 

i 

B.  Concentration  Markets- 

The  development  of  concentration  mr.rkets  is  also  a  part  of  the  general 
program  for  improving  the  physical  handling  of  farm  Droducts  from 
producer  to  consumer.     It  is  comparable  to  the  terminal  markets  work 
except  that  these  facilities  are  designed  for  the  assem.bling  of 
commodities  in  producing  areas  for  shipment. 


1.  Harket  for  Peoria,  Illinois  -  A  request  for  assistance  in  the 
planning;  of  a  n,evj  farmers'  market  for  the  Peoria  area  v.'as  made  by 
the  Peoria  Grov/ers  Market,  Inc.    A  survey  was  made  to  determine  what 
facilities  were  needed  and  suggested  plans  for  the  market  have  been 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  cooperative  association.     These  plans 
include  drawings  showing  an  efficient  market  layout  for  the  particu- 
lar site  v/hich  they  purchased  and  design  of  buildings  considered  to 
be  most  suitable,  together  with  a  statement,  of  estimated  costs. 

2.  State  System  of  Ilarkets  for  Alabama  -  The  State  of  Alabama  is  en- 
gaged in  planning  and  establishing  a  system  of  concentration  markets 
for  fruits  and  vegetables.     This  Division  cooperated  with  the  Director 
of  Markets,  the  Extension  Service,  and  local  groups  i-n  designing  the 
first  of  several  m.arkets  in  the  proposed  system.     This  facility 
(Oneonta,  Alabama)  has  been  completed  and  others  are  now. under 
construction. 

3.  I'arket  for  San  Antonio,  Texas  -  We  have  been  working,  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  whole- 
sale trade,  farm  groups,  local  architects  and  others  in  studying  the 
marketing  of  fresh. fruits  and  vegetables  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  with 
a  viev;  to  working  out  plans  for  a  new  and  modern  market.     To  date  the 
needs  hOvVe  been  determined,  the  location  decided  upon  and  the  trade 
and  farmers  are  in  general  agreement  as  to  the  type  of  facilities 
needed.    The  market  will  include  wholesale  stores  with  direct  rail  con- 
nections f OP- the  dealers,  facilities  for  interchange  truck  shipments 
and  sheds  for  local  growers.     The  local  groups  are  now  working  out 
plans  for  acquiring  the  land  so  that  costs,  rents,  etc.,  may  be 
determined,.     The  present  plan  is  to  try  to  be  ready  to  go  forward  with 
the  development  within  the  next  year. 

4.  Markets  for  Louisiana  -  YiTe  were  invited  to  assist  the  State  Market 
Commission,  the  Experiment  Station,  Extension  Service  and  other  in- 
terested agencies  in  planning  a  marketing  program  for  the  State.  A 
m.eeting  VvT.s  held  in  April  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  v/hat  had  been 
done  in  other  places  to  improve  marketing  in  terminal  and  producing 
areas  and  to  consider  v/hat  t^-pe  of  work  that  should  be  undertaken  in 
Louisiana.     It  v;as  decided  that  tlie  local  people  would  explore  the 
interest  in  Hew  Orleans  and  check  on  some  of  the  basic  data  on  concen- 
tration markets  in  the  State.    After  this  has  been  done  they  will 
decide  whether  efforts  should  be  directed  first  tov^.rd  concentration 
market  development,  or  to  im.provement  of  terminal  markets.    ".Tien  thi.s 
decision  has  been  reached,  this  Division  will  assist  the  local  agencies 
and  groups  in  planning  the  improvements  for  a  more  effecient  system. 

C.  Assistance  to  the  Congressional  Committee 
~ Invest igating "Agricultural  M^£kQb^^£_ 

The  Congressional  Committee  to  Investigate  Agricultural  Marketing  is 
now  examining  terminal  markets  in  order  to  determine  what  improvements 
are  needed  and  how  they  should  be  made.     This  Division  has  been  coop- 
erating T.'ith  representatives  of  the  Committee  in  assembling 


information,  analyzing  data,  and  preparing'  reports ,    A  report  on  the 
Philadelphia  market  has  been  prepared  including  f%ures  showing  source 
of  supply  for  the  City,  a  description  of  existing  facilities  and  their 
methods  of  operation,  a  summary  of  the  problems  involved  in  getting 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  through  the  facilities  and  estimates  of 
costs  of  handling  through  the  present  marketing  set-up,  and  the  extent 
of  items  on  v/hich  savings  might  be  made  if  more  efficient  facilities 
v/ere  available'.    Also,  the  report  pointed  out  certain  difficulties 
which  might  be  expected  in  bringing  about  market  improvements. 

A  similar  summary  was  prepared  for  New  York  City,  which  indicated  the 
importance  of  Nev/  York  as  an  outlet  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  de- 
scribed present  markets  in  the  City,  and  gave  estimates  of  costs  for 
improvements  v/ith  possible  savings  that  might  be  m.ade  by  handling 
commodities  through  a  more  efficient  market. 

In  addition  to  these  reports,  studies  have  been  made  of  markets  in- 
other  cities  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  weaknesses  of  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets  are  common  to  all  terminal  markets, 

D.  Postwar  Public  TJorks  Program. 

The  National  Survey  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  ''"Tiolesale  Facilities,  be- 
cause of  personnel  restrictions  and  reorganization,  has  been  terminated 
even  though  the  study  did  not  accomplish  all  that  was  originally 
planned.     It  v;as  impossible  to  obtain  complete  information  on  the  fa- 
cilities in  all  areas  because  this  Division  did  not  have  field  person- 
nel to  do  the  work  and  it  was  necessary  to  rely  on  voluntary  cooperative 
assistance  from  other  branches  whose  people  could  give  only  a  limited 
amount  of  time  to  the  assignment.    In  spite  of  this,  the  material  has 
proved  to  be  very  helpful  in  pre];:2\ring  estimates  in  connection  with 
postv/ar  planning  of  market  facilities. 

A  postwar  facilities  program  similar  to  the  one  for  fruit  and  vege- 
table marketing  has  been  planned  for  poultry  and  egg  marketing 
facilities.    This  Diyision  requested  assistance  from  the  Departmental 
Egg  and  Poultry  Committee  in  prepcring  the  questionnaire  forms  and  in 
conducting  the  field  vjork  for  the  surve;;>' , 

It  was  decided  that  in  view  of  the  experience  on  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table study  this  project  should  be  held  in  abeyance  until  such  time 
as  funds  and  personnel  could  be  made  available  to  go  forward  with  the 
work. 

This  planning  of  market  facilities  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  a 
public  works  program  and  is  designed  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  pro- 
gram after  the  war.     However,  if  public  works,  projects  do  not  develop 
only  one  method  of  financing  markets  will  be  lost,  and  certainly  the 
value  of  the  program  v/ill  not  be  nullified.     The  program  is  providing 
basic  information  necessary  for  planning  modern,  efficient,  and  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  country,  v/hichwill  be  followed  by  our  own 
action  program.    At  the  same  time  this  activity  is  bringing  to  the 


attention  of  local  and  state  planning  groups  and  other-  people  inter- 
ested in  agricultural  products  and  marketing  the  urgent  need  for 
improved  marketing  methods  and  facilities  throughout  the  country'. 

II  ,  WAREHOUSING  ■  ■ 

The  warehousing  work  of  this  Division  consists  primarily  of  planning      ..  \ 
and  instituting  storage  programs  which  v/ill  insure  storage  accommoda- 
tions for  the  countrv^sj;  supply  of  food-     The  Division  serves  as  a 
point  of  contact  and  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  cominodity 
branches,  procurement  agencies,  and  civilian  ov/ners  on  the  one  hand; 
and  the  v/arehousing  industry  on  the  other.    The  planning  takes  the 
form' of  long-range  programs  and  emergency  measures . 

Duritig  the  past  year  adequacy' of  dry  storage  has.  made  it  unnecessary 
for  us  to  devote  very  much  time  to.  that  phase  of  our  work.    Some  grain 
v/as  stored' on  the  ground  largely  as  a  result  of  transportation 
difficulties,  arid  consequently  this  problem  was  ;han died  by  the 
transportation  people. 

Abnormally  large  crops  of  oil-bearing  products,  grain,  potatoes,  etc., 
in  some  previous  years  have  made  it  necessary. for  us  to  take  steps  to 
provide  emergency  fp.cilities  or  otherwise  assist  in  getting  the 
products 'into  storage.    As  a  rule,  commodities  that  can  be  kept  in 
coinm on  storage  are  not  as  exacting  in  storage  requirements  as  the.  more 
perishable  items  which  require  refrigeration  to  prevent  immediate 
spoilage.    Therefore,  many  t;^7pes  of  existing  buildings  can  be  converted 
to  dry  storage  use  wdthout  too  much  difficulty  and  with  very  limited 
quantities  of  critical  materials,-  Again  this  year  cold  storage  has  . 
received  most  of  our  attention. 

Prior  to  the'  summer  of  1943,  the  warehousing  program  was  relatively, 
small,  but  for  the  past  two  years  with  rapid  increases  in  production 
of  perishable  foods,  together  with  interruptions  ini;  the  orderly  move- 
ment of  v/artime  supplies  out  of  the  .country  due  to  -f  luctuations  in 
shipping,  storage  has  been  an  extremely  vital,  part  of.  our  Tfar  Food 
Program,    '  ■ 

Before  the  summer  of  1943  we  experienced  eraergencie.s  ^of  short  duration, 
but  by  a  reasonable  amount  .of  planning  and  through  instituting . pro- 
grams which  would  put  OT\mers  who  Y/ere. unable  to  find  space.,  in,  contact  „ 
with  warehousemen  v/ho  had  available  ;space,  the  tight  si.-^ua.tions  werQ  \ 
alleviated  v/ithout  too  much  difficulty.  _   ■.         ......         i  • 

However,  by  July  1943,  due  to  light  liftings  large  stocks  of  Russian- 
types  of  meats  were  accumulated  in. .the  ^  storage  faci lities.  of  the 
country.    The  armed  forces  were  assembling  rather  large  .inventories . 
The  tfar  Food  Price  Support  Program  resulted  in. the  storage,  of.. sub- 
stantial quantities  of  early  Irish  potatoes.  ^ The  Federal' Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  was  assembling  large  quantities  of  perishables 
for' Lend- Lease  shipment.     These  accumulations  of  ^  peri s.hables  at  a  time 
when  there  is  normally  a  large  seasonal  int o-r storage . m.ovem.ent  rcsulte.d 
in  taxing  the  country's  facilities. 


For  the  next  18  months  many  storage  difficulties  arose.  Hov/ever, 
declines  in  food  stocks  have  resulted  in  a  much  easier  situation 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year  in  the  central  part  of  the  country, 
but  have  afforded  little  relief  for  many  coastal  points.  Consequently, 
the  numerous  programs  which  i^ere  instituted  last  year  were  continued 
and  "broadened  through  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year  and  adjusted 
to  meet  changed  conditions  in  the  latter  half. 

A.  Ex£a£si_o£  2f-P2}^  Fac_i_lit_ie s 

To  Meet  Yfartime  Requirements 

Responsibility  for  expansion  of  cold  storage  space  prior  to  1943  was 
assigned  to  the  "^lar  Production  Board.  Since  that  time,  when  the  War 
Food  Administration  became  responsible  for  making  recommendations  to 
the  War  Production  Board,  priority  applications  for  expansions,  con- 
versions and  equipment  have  been  referred  to  this  Division  for 
recommendation,  and  have  consistently  been  approved  in  greater  quantity 
than  the  ability  of  refrigeration  machinery  manufacturers  to  deliver 
equipment. 

Cold  storage  expansion  has  competed  directly  with  refrigeration  equip- 
ment demands  for  various  Army  uses,  the  Navy  and  Maritime  ship- 
building programs,  equipment  for  quick  freezing  to  replace  the  shortage 
of  tin  plate  for  canning,  equipment  to  relieve  ice  shortages  due  to 
dislocation  of  population,  hot  summers,  heavy  movement  of  perishables, 
etc.,  and  equipment  for  additional  meat-processing  facilities  as  well 
as  other  vital  programs.    Even  with  the  support  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  and  other  agencies  deliveries  of 
equipment  are  still  months  behind  approvals. 

From  Julj^  1,  1943  to  January  1,  1945  the  War  Food  Administration  made 
recommendations  on  177  cold  storage  applications  for  conversion  and 
expansion  of  facilities  of  v/hich  125  were  recommended  for  approval. 
While  most  of  the  expansions  have  been  financed  v/ith  private  capital, 
the  Army,  Lend  Lease  and  War  Food  Administration  sponsored  three 
plants  at  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Auburn,  Washington  and  they  were, 
built  by  the  Army  for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  the  War  Food 
Administration.     The  War  Food  Administration,  through  Defense  Plant 
Corporation,  built  a  large  plant  at  Nashville,  Tennessee  and  converted 
one  to  cold  storage  use  at  Portland,  Oregon.    All  of  these  Government- 
-  sponsored  plants  have  been  brought  into  operation  during  the  fiscal 
year.    To  encourage  the  location  of  facilities  in  critical  areas  some 
financial  assistance  through  tax  amortization  was  given  on  eight  cases 
in  1944. 

The  total  wartime  expansion  including  that  for  the  first  half  of  1945 
amounts  to  37  million  cubic  feet,  not  including  space  provided  by  the 
armed  services  for  their  own  use  or  the  cave  of  five  million  cubic 
feet  in  Atchison,  Kansas. 

In  the  past  year  36  projects  have  been  approved  for  a  total  of  about 
10  million  cubic  feet  of  cold  storage  space.     Twenty-two  of  these  have 
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been  completed  and  upratings  as  high  as  directives  have  been  obtained 
in  order  to  overcome  delays  in  delivery  of  equipment  so  that  the 
others  might  be  in  operation  by  the  peak  occupancy  period  in  the  area 
where  the  particular  plant  is  located. 

The  refrigerated  storage  situation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  remained  acute 
throughout  the  year,  with  conditions  becoming  so  critical  at  peak 
canning  seasons  that,  even  vdth  emergency  use  of  temporary  facilities 
and  in  some  cases  refrigerated  cars,  food  was  lost  because  of  lack  of 
^  storage  space.    This  was  particularly  true  of  California,  where  space 

J  \'jD.s  extremely  tight  because  of  extensive  use  of  all  facilities  for 

Army  and  Wavy  owned  commodities »     In  order  to  alleviate  this  situation 
discussions  were  held  with  representatives  of  the  canning  and  cold 
storage  industries,  v^th  the  Army,  and  the  Office  of  Defense- 
Transportation,  in  an  effort  to  work  out  some  scheme  whereby  the  vari- 
ous needs  could  be  met  most  efficiently.    A  survey  was  made  of  space 
that  in  norm.al  times  would  be  used  part  time  only,  but' which  could—' 
by  conversion  or  addition — be  used  during  the  emergency,    Becau'se  of 
the  scarcity  of  refrigeration  equipment  it  was  of  highest  importance  — 
that  each  recoiptiended  project  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  both  civilian 
and  Government  agencies.     Four  major  storage  projects  will  be  com- 
pleted in  time  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  current  canning  season.    Of  ' 
these,  only  two  projects  required  nev/  equipment,.     One .  medium-sized 
project  was  approved  for  the  Los  Angeles  area-,to.be.  completed  in  the 
fall.    In  all  construction  critical  materials  and  equipment  have  been 
held  to  a  minimum.    An  important  fact  or.  which  affects  the  Ricific.. 
Coast  storage  situation,  and  which,  it  is  .felt ,  vdll  become  increasingly 
important  with  the  stepped-up  activity  in  the  Pacific  theatre  •  of  war, 
is  the  rail  transportation  problem.    For  this  reason  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  expand  facilities  outside. the  great  port  areas. 

We  have  solicited  the  support  of  the  armed  services.  Office  of- Defense 
Transportation,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Department" of  Interior 
and  others  to  get  materials  allocated  to.  our  program and  v/ithin  the 
material  allotments  everything  possible  has  been,  done  to  make  the  most 
efficient  use  of  the  equipment  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  locate 
J  the  facilities  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

Representatives  of  this  Division  have  appeared  before  the  Facility 
p  Rev iev/  Committee  of  the  War  Production  Board  on  many  occasions,  along 

with  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities  to 
justify  and  urge  favorable  consideration  on  expansions  in  critical 
ar  ea  s . . 

Regardless  of  the  effort  put  forth  to  bring  about  expansion,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  during  1944,  the  year  of  highest  occupancy,  re- 
frigerated .,s  pace  was  not  us^d  to  full  capacity.    On  July  15,  when 
warehousemen  reported  the  smallest  amount  of  unoccupied  space,  their 
reports  to  the  War  Food  Administration  indicated  that  there  v/as  space 
for  14,500  -cars  in  the  country.    With  seasonal  variations  and  decline 
in  food  inventories,  the  maximum  for  the  year  was  as  high  as  26,200 
cars.    This,  of  course,  was  due  to  lack  of  labor  to  make  full  use  of 


existing  facilities,  the  available  space  was  located  in  one  part  of 
the  country  and  the  products  needing  storage  were  in  another  part, 
condition  of  the  plants,  danger  of  mixing  certain  products  because 
of  odors,  etc. 

Since  cold  storage  is  only  one  way  of  protecting  perishable  foods 
from  spoiling,  the  amount  of  space  required  is  determined  to  a  con-  ^ 
siderable-  extent  by  the  processing  methods.    Many  countries  have 
little  or  no  refrigerated  space  in  which  case  their  foods  must  be 
handled  in  some  other  way.    Materials  liave  not  been  available  with 
which  to  build  all  of  the  space  in  every  section  for  the  convenience 
V    of  people  who  prefer  to  handle  their  products  in  this  manner. 

B.  Programs  to  Take  Care  of  the  Country's  Supply 

^f  Perishable  Foods  ~ 

Since  it  was  impossible  to  expand  cold  storage  facilities  enough  to 
meet  increased  requirements  because  of  shortages  of  materials  and 
equipment,  it  was  found  that  the  equivalent  of  additional  space  could 
be  provided  through  more  efficient  use  of  existing  facilities,  A 
number  of  programs  were  instituted  for  this  purpose,  and  these  pro- 
grams actually  contributed  more  toward  taking  care  of  the  country's 
supply  of  perishable  foods  than  the  new  space  which  could  be  provided. 
Food  production  was  32  percent  greater  in  1943  and  37  percent  greater 
in  1944  than  in  prewar  years,     Howeveif,  in  1944  when  we  had  an  increase 
in  production  of  37  percent  above  prewar  years  the  refrigerated  facili- 
ties of  the  country  had  in  storage  on  June  1  twice  as  much  as  they 
stored  on  June  1  in  prev/ar  years.     Based  on  prewar  efficiency  this  is 
equivalent  to  a  100  percent  expansion  in  space  and  it  was  accomplished 
by  the  building  of  less  than  50  million  cubic  feet  of  space,  which  was 
the  amount  completed  by  tho.t  time.    Moreover,  a  careful  survey  made  by 
the  industry  during  this  peak  occupancy  period  indicated  that  at  least 
10  percent  more  products  could  have  been  stored  in  the  country's 
facilities  if  the  labor  had  been  available  with  which  to  handle  the 
commodities  in  the  warehouses. 

1.  Refrigerated  Warehousing  Industry  Advisory  Committee  -  In  1943, 
when  it  appeared  that  there  would  be  many  difficult  problems  in  handling 
the  storage  of  wartime  food  supplies  a  Refrigerated  Warehousing 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  was  selected  to  work  v/ith  the  War  Food 
Administration  in  studying  the  problems,  recommending  solutions  and 
providing  a  point  of  contact  between  the  War  Food  Administration  and 
the  industry  in  the  respective  regions.     This  Committee  was  made  up  of 
nine  active  v^rare housemen  selected  so  that  each  region  in  the  country 
would  be  represented.     In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  Committee  would  be 
typical  of  .the  industry,  its  members  included  representatives  of  large 
and  small  companies,  both  public  and  private,  as  well  as  meat-packing 
establi  shment s . 

T'Jhen  critical  situations  have  arisen  War  Food-  Administration  represen- 
tatives have  met  with  the  Committee  to  determine  what  steps  should  be 


taken.    After  plans  were  agreed  upon,  members  of  the  Committee  re- 
turned to  their  respective  regions  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
programs  instituted, 

2.  Inter-Agency  Cold  Storage  Committee  -  In  the  winter  of  1943-44  when 
the  heavy  run  of  pork  and  decline  in  shipments  of  perishables  abroad 
created  a  tight  freezer  situation,  the  various  Government  agencies 
interested  in  cold  storage  v;ere  faced  with  a  common  problem.    It  be- 
came apparent  that  more  could  be  achieved  if  their  efforts  were 
coordinated.     Consequently,  an  informal  committee  was  created  known 

as  the  Inter-Agency  Cold  Storage  Com.mittee.    The  Committee  is  made  up 
of  representatives  from  the  following  agencies:    War  Department,  Navy 
Department,  War  Food  Administration,  War  Production  Board,  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation,^ Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  Department 
of  Interior.    This  Committee  has  served  as  a  clearing  house  on  cold 
storage  information,  as  a  policy-formulating  group  for  handling  common 
problems,  and  as  an  advisory  group  to  the  respective  action  agencies 
when  their  individual  cold  storage  programs  aff ected . other  agencies  or 
the  over-all  cold  storage  picture. 

3.  Conversion  Program  -  In  general,  shortages  of  storage  space  have 
occurred  in  either  freezer  space  or  cooler  space,  but  not  in  both  types 
of  space  at  the  same  time.    With  a  fev/  exceptions  unoccupied  freezer 
space  is  useless  when  the  products  to  be  stored  require  cooler  tem- 
peratures (above  freezing),  and  unoccupied  cooler  space  is  of  little 
value  if  the  products  requiring  space  need  freezer  temperatures. 
Since  cold  storage  space  which  can  be  operated  at  cooler  or  freezer 
temperatures  is  equivalent  to  additional  space,  unless  both  types  are 
filled  to  capacity,  much  of  the  new  space  which  has  been  built  during 
the  war  was  constructed  to  be  operated  at  either  range.     In  order  to 
add  flexibility  to  the  use  of  existing  facilities  and  to  expand  the 
amount  of  effective  cooler  or  freezer  space  available  at  any  one  time 

a  program  of  conversion  has  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  between  six 
and  seven  million  cubic  feet  of  space  ivhich  has  been  reported  and  an 
estimated  five  million  m.ore  that  was  never  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Government  agencies. 

4.  Meat -Freezing  Program  -  As  much  freezer  storage  space  v-fas  being 
wastefully  used  for  sharp  freezing  of  meat  for  overseas  shipment,  it 
7/as  clearly  indicated  early  in  1944  that  there  was  urgent  need  for 
additional  sharp-freezing  facilities  to  relieve  this  situation. 
Interested  agencies  therefore  developed  a  program  for  the  construction 
of  "freezing  tunnels"  at  meat-packing  plants  and  in  certain  cold 
storage  v/arehouses  located  in  areas  of  heavy  meat  production.  The 
installation  of  a  daily  capacity  for  freezing  425,000  pounds  of  meat 
was  authorized  during  the  summer  of  1944.     Due  to  difficulties  in 
obtaining  refrigeration  equipment  these  facilities  did  not  commence  to 
come  into  use  until  the  winter  of  1944  and  the  full  capacity  is  not 
yet  in  operation.    With  the  sharp  decrease  in  meat  production  this  has 
been  more  than  adequate  to  meet  all  demands  during  this  period. 
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5.  Use  of  Emergency  Facilities  for  Food  Store.ge'  —  Traditionally,  the 
cold  storage  industry  has  been  over  built,  and  consequently  in  nor- 
mal tim.es  has  suffered  from  low  occupancy.     In  view  of  this  excess 
capacity,  together  with  the  critical  shortage  of  materials  and  the 
very  definite  limits  on  the  amount  of  nev;  space  that  could  be  pro- 
vided by  building,  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  into  use 
all  types  of  emergency  facilities  that  could  be  used  for  storage  of 
foods  xvhich  ordinarily  are  not  used  for  that  purpose.    Many  ice  com- 
panies had  ice  storages  which  had  been  abandoned  or  which  were  being 
used  only  part  of  the  year.    Vfe  have  worked  with  the  Ice  Association, 
the  individual  companies  and  the  warehousemen  to  get  these  facilities 
into  operation  in  the  areas  of  acute  need  for  space.    Many  of  the 
breweries,  packing  houses,  ice  cream  manufacturers  and  canning  plants 
had  refrigerated  rooms  not  in  use.     One  hundred  ninety-six  ice  houses 
and  canning  plants  made  available  almost  17  million  cubic  feet  of 
storage  for  food, 

6.  Use  of  Off-Season  Facilities  to  Supplement  Commercial  Space  -  Since 
agricultural  production  is  seasonal,  throughout  the  country  there  are 
hundreds  of  cold  storage  houses  used  for  the  storing  of  one  or  a  few 
crops  and  they  are  in  use  for  only  a  part  of  the  year.    The  War  Food 
Adm.ini  strati  on  has  worked  with  the  storage  people,  v/ith  the  owners  of 
such  facilities,  and  with  the  commercial  storers  to  bring  about  full 
utilization  of  these  facilities  during  their  off  season.     On  July  1, 
1944,  37  percent  of  the  apple  house  space  v\rhich  is  usually  out  of 

■operation  during  the  summer  months  was  being  utilized  to  store  some 
300  million  pounds  of  commodities,  mainly  lard  and  eggs. 

7.  Removal  of  Restrictions  which  Prevented  Use  of  Ce^rtain  Refrigerated 
Facilities  -  Throughout  the  war  one  of  the  most  acute  areas  for  stor- 
age has  been  the  Pacific  Coast  States.     In  the  State  of  California 
many  cold  storage  plants  are  ov\fned  by  cooperative  associations  and 
used  entirely  for  their  own  operations.    These  facilities  were  not  " 
being' fully  utilized  because  if  they  were  used  for  commercial  storage 
the  income  tax  status  of  the  cooperative  would  be  jeopardized.  In 
order  to  meet  this  situation  an  understanding  v/as  reached  with  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  v/hereby  the  unused  plants,  upon  request  of 
the  War  Food  Administration,  would  be  allowed  to  accept  commercial 
storage  for  limited  periods  during  the  emergency  without  changing 
their  taxable  status.    As  acute  situations  developed  letters  went 
forth  to  the  ovmers  of  such  facilities  requesting  that  they  accept 
commercial  storage. 

8.  Speeding  Up  _Pr_oces_sing  to  Increase  Turnover  of  Warehouse  Stocks  - 
During  the  production  season  many  perishable  commodities  are  placed  in 
refrigerated  facilities  for  processing  throughout  the  year.  Such 
processing  frequently  changes  the  nature  of  the  commodity  so  that  it 
does  not  then  require  refrigeration,    ^'^e  repeatedly  have  gone  to  proc- 
essors who  were  holding  large  stocks  of  raw  materials  in  refrigerated 
space  and  urged  them  to  speed  up  their  operations  so  as  to  relieve 
the  space.     This  program  has  proved  to  be  extremely  helpful  during 


emergencies.    Also  some  of  the  provisions  of  our  food  storage  orders 
vrere  designed  to  expedite  the  processing  of  perishables. 

9.  Ste_p£  ^aken  to_Get  Labor  for  Cold  Storage  Plants  -  One  of  the  most 
critical  problems  that  has  faced  the  c^oTd"~st"orage  in"dustry  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  the  shortage  of  available  manpower.    There  has 
been  an  outstanding  response  to  the  call  for  greacer  food  production, 
resulting  in  substantially  increased  supplies  requiring  refrigerated 
storage,    Yiide  variations  in  the  flow  of  shipping  under  war  conditions, 
together  v^ith  constantly  mounting  overseas  demands  have  materially 
increased  the  stocks  necessary  to  assure  adequate  supplies.    All  of 
these  variables  have  resulted  in  placing  a  load  upon  the  v/arehouses  in 
excess  of  available  manpower.     The  warehouse  operators  have  indicated 
over  and  over  that  with  adequate  manpow^er  much  more  efficient  use 
could  be  made  of  freezer  and  cooler  space  and  that  a  substantially 
greater  tonnage  of  food  could  be  stored.    In  the  handling  of  rapid 
wartime  turnover  of  warehouse  stocks  much  vacant  space  develops  that 
can  be  made  available  only  by  repiling.    Sufficient  labor  has  not 

been  available  to  condense  remaining  lots.     Therefore,  space  that 
could  ;;be  so  created  has  remained  unused.    It  was  estimated  from  in- 
fornat^ion  developed  in  a  nation-wide  survey  in-  1944  that  2,500 
laborers  v/ere  urgently  needed. 

Efforts,  have  been  made  to  get  prisoners  of  war,  members  of  the  armed 
services  and  other  types  of  labor  into  the  warehouses  during  emergen- 
cies.   Ratings  given  the  industry  in  the  various  areas  have  been 
followed  closely  and  we  have  vrorked  toward  getting  higher  ratings 
Y/hen  the  rating  given  failed  to  produce  the  men.     The  draft  plus  higher 
wages  and  m.ore  favorable  working  conditions  in  war  plants  has  made  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  labor  for  work  in  freezing 
temperatures  of  cold  storage  houses. 

«  . 

The  high  point  on  labor  for  the  past  year  was  reached  when  this 
Division  and  the  Office  of  Labor  presented  the  needs  to  the  TTar 
Production  Board  and  stressed  the  urgency  of  having  labor  to  handle 
the  peak  movement  of  commodities  during  this  summer  and  fall.    As  a 
result  on  May  19  commercial  cold  storage  facilities  were  placed  on  the 
War  Production  Board  National  Production  Urgency  List.    This,  of. 
course,  means  that  cold  storage  operators  are  entitled  to  high  urgency 
ratings.    To  secure  such  ratings  cold  storage  operators  contact  the 
District  Lanager  of  the  ^lar  Production  Board  in  order  that  the  matter 
may  be  before  the  Production  Urgency  Committee.     In  referring  workers 
the  T%r  Manpov/er  Commission  is  guided  by  the  urgency  ratings -which 
have  been  assigned  by  the  local  Production  Urgency  Committee.-  . 

10.  Refrigerated  Space  Clearing  House  -  Information  on  the  occupancy 
of  refrigerated  facilities  has  been  collected  twice  a  month  and  has 
been  used  to  put  people  who  have  commodities  to  store  and  who  are 
unable  to  find  space  in  contact  v\rith  warehouses  that  have  unoccupied 
space.    A  tabulation  is  run  shomng  available   space  in  terms  of  car- 
lots  in  coolers  and  freezers  by  region,  state  and  warehouse.  This 
information  is  sent  to  the. people  who  handle  the  storage  of  commodities 


ovmed  by  the  War  Food  Administration  and  the  Army  and  is  made  avail- 
able to  others  who  are  interested  in  storage.     People  who  have 
commodities  to  store  and  are  unable  to  locate  space  in  the  immediate 
area  have  been  told  where  space  could  be  found.    Through  such  clearing 
it  has  been  possible  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  all  available 
facilities. 

Early  in  June  1944  when  it  became  apparent  that  a  heavy  crop  of  apples 
could  be  expected  a  study  of  the  possible  space  situation  was  made 
during  June  and  July  and  a  report  on  the  estimated  storage  needs  and 
the  adequacy  of  existing  facilities  to  meet  these  needs  was  issued 
in  August  and  followed  by  a  September  supplement.     It  analyzed  the 
situation  by  regions  and  by  states  and  indicated  the  locations  at 
v/hich  trouble  could  be  expected  and  those  where  space  would  be 
available. 

Partly  through  an  extension  of  the  clearing  house  system  and  pa.rtly 
through  acquainting  people  with  the  situation  beforehand,  the  largest 
combined  apple  and  pear  cold  storage  load  on  record  was  cared  for'with 
very  few  problems.    Special  lists  of  warehouses  which  could  accommodate 
additional  apples  were  made  along  with  the  quantities  they  could  take. 
These  v/ere  sent  to  the  extension  offices,  industry  representatives, 
regional  and  area  officers  of  the  ?/ar  Food  Administration  in  the  tight 
storage  sections  of  the  country.     The  Extension  Service  cooperated 
with  the  Division  in  carrying  out  the  program. 

11.  Cold  Storage  Report  -  For  years  the  Department  has  been  collecting, 
compiling,  and  disseminating  information  on  the  monthly  inventory  of 
perishable  food  commodities  held  in  the  cold  storage  warehouses  and 
meat  packing  plants.    High  wartime  occupancy  of  refrigerated  facilities 
emphasized  more  than  ever  the  real  value  of  the  Cold  Storage  Report. 
During  the  year  there  were  almost  200  additions  to  our  mailing  list. 
These  requests  came  from  all  phases  of  the  food  industry,  many  national 
and  state  offices  concerned  with  supply  and  storage  of  food  and  fran 
officials  of  foreign  governments.    The  report  is  used  extensively  by 
warehousemen,  processors,  dealers,  bankers,  research  and  statistical 
institutions  and  various  Government  agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  for  price  fixing  and  rationing,  the  War 
Production  Board  in  the  allocation  of  supplies  for  expansion  of  the 
industry,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  to  formulate  an 
orderly  and  efficient  use  of  refrigerator  cars,  the  armed  services 
in  locating  refrigerated  space  and  food  supplies,  the  Tfar  Food 
Administration  in  determining  the  utilization  of  products  and  for 
locating  space.  Lend  Lease  and  others. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  report  which 
improve  its  quality  and  add  materially  to  its  usefulness.     The  report 
dates  back  to  1915,  at  which  time  it  covered  only  a  few  commodities. 
From  time  to  time  additional  commodities  have  been  added.  Neverthe- 
less, the  information  collected  never  gave  a  complete  picture  of  the 
cold  storage  situation.    By  a  revision  of  the  questionnaire  this  year 
a  50  percent  increase  in  com.modity  coverage  was  effected  without 


adding  to  the  work  load  placed  on  the  warehousemen.    This  v/as  achieved 
through  eliminating  four  of  five  columns  in  the  questionnaire  that 
were  used  primarily  for  verifying  accuracy  and  developing  other  means 
of  checking  doubtful  figures.     Correspondence  indicates  that  the  new 
method  has  resulted  in  excellent  relationships  between  the  Division 
and  the  cold  storage  industry  and  at  the  same  time  has  greatly  improved 
the  report 

Also  during  the  year  we  have  followed  up  delays  in  reporting  in  order 
to  get  more  complete  coverage  and  to  reduce  the  expense  of  requesting 
last-minute  reports  by  wire.    As  a  result  it  has  been  possible  to 
elimiriate  completely  the  follow-up  v;ires,  thus  saving  the  expense  of 
200  to  300  telegrams  per  month. 

The  appearance  of  the  Cold  Storage  Report  was  greatly  improved  through 
a  change  in  design  of  the  cover  page.     Data  for  commodity  holdings 
v/hich  were  not  released  to  the  public  in  the  past  are  now  published. 
An  analytical  table  v/ith  a  summary  of  first  of  the  month  holdings  and 
changes  during  the  previous  month  and  s  bar  chart  representing 
commodity  weights  were  added.     Occupancy  in  key  warehousing  metropoli- 
tan centers  was  computed  and  introduced  into  the  report,  and  a  page 
sho\\dng  cold  storage  holdings  of  fish  was  incorporated.  Formerly/- 
information  on  fish  was  published  only  by  Fish  and  T.'ildlife  Section 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month. 

A  table  shorang  the  commodity  holdings  of  all  Government  agencies  that 
are  included  in  the. overall  stocks  was  added  to  the  report.    This  table 
was  perhaps  the  most  important  single  addition.     Previously  figures 
on  storage  stocks  of  the  Tfar  Food  Administration  and  the  Dairy  Products 
Marketing  Association  h^d  been  obtained  from  these  agencies.  Hov/ever, 
the  presence  of  large  military  holdings  still  in  the  overall  totals 
prevented  the  industry  and  the  Gover«ment  agencies  from  being  able  to 
estimate  the  civilian  supply.    A  questionnaire  was  devised  whereby  the 
v;arehouseman  could  indicate  Government -owned  commodities  at  the  time 
he  reported  total  stocks.    Figures  are  gathered  on  all  Government 
holdings  except  those  in  warehouses  owned  or  leased  and  operated  by  the 
arm.ed  services.    I.Iilitary  secrecy  prevents  the  publication  of 
information  on  certain  items,  at  this  time. 

The  inform.ation  on  cold  storage  holdings  and  space  is  now  relatively 
complete  and  the  presentation  of  the  data  is  undergoing  refinement  and 
improvement  from  month  to  month  within  a  rather  permanent  pattern. 
This  information  provides  a  source  from  which  analytical  studies  are 
made,  studies  that  make  possible  cn  orderly  and  efficient  handling  of 
the  storage  of  perishable  commodities  by  industry.  Government  agencies, 
the  armed  services  and  other  interested  parties. 

In  addition  to  the  Cold  Storage  Report  the  Division  lias  collected  and 
compiled  information  on  oleomargarine  production  and  hr.s  cooperated 
with  the  Fish  and  ITildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  Interior  in 
compiling  a  report  on  monthly  holdings  and  freezings  of  fish.  This 
cooperation,  v/hile  it  had  been  functioning  for  a  number  of  years,  was 


made  closer  during  1944-45.    Areas  in  \vhich  there  had  been  a  dupli- 
cation of  effort  were  eliminated  and  more  efficient  results  were 
effected. 

The  Survey  of  Refrigerated  Warehouse  Space,  made  during  October  1943, 
was  published  December  1944.     Important  changes  were  made  in  the 
mechanical  set-up  of  the  publication  with  a  viev/  to  making  the  pam- 
phlet more  usable.    Numerous  graphic  representations  were  included. 
The  requests  for  this  publication  are  very  extensive  and  the  five 
thousand  copies  are  being  used  up  rapidly. 

Early  in  1945,  attention  was  turned  to  the  probable  needs  for  egg 
storage  space  for  the  1945  season,    A  study  of  the  production  prospects 
and  their  requirements  upon  available  storage  space  was  made,  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  steps  were  taken  to  provide  space  for  the  eggs. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this  study  the  Division  saw  early  in  February 
that  the  egg  storage  problem  of  1944  would  not  and  could  not  be  re- 
peated in  1945.    This  pertinent  information  v/as  made  available  to  the 
men  in  charge  of  storage  programs  and  throughi  them  to  warehousemen 
concerned. 

Several  times  during  the  fiscal  year  the  unit  was  called  upon  by 
various  organizations  to  make  special  studies  and  predictions  of  fu- 
ture cold  storage  needs.     The  most  important  of  these  studies  .this 
year  was  made  in  November  1944  and  was  an  attempt  to  estimate  1945 
needs.     The  findings  and  data  of  this  study  were  turned  over  to  the 
Distribution  Planning  Branch  for  refinement -and  publication.    A  series 
of  charts  showing  the  percentage  of  occupancy  in  warehouses  from  pre- 
war years  to  the  present,  the  available  car lot  space  over  a  two-year 
period,  and  others  showing  the  commodity  storage  movements  Y;ere 
developed.     The  demand  for  these  charts  has  been  great  and  they  have 
been  reproduced  a  number  of  times. 

12.  War  Food  Order  111  Regulating  the  Use  of  Refrigerated  Facilities  - 
Although  the  voluntary  programs  were  of  invaJLuable  assistance  in 
meeting  the  cold  storage  emergencies  which  had  arisen,  it  v\ras  neces- 
sary to  supplement  these  programs  by  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
facilities  in  the  summer  of  1943 »    War  Food  Order  70',  requiring  the 
removal  from  cold  storage  of  nine  commodities  which  could  be  held  in 
common  storage,  was  issued.    At  the  time  it  was  estimated  that  these 
products  occupied  approximately/"  13  percent  of  the  total  cooler  space 
{o-hove  freezing)   in  the  country.    This  action  not  only  made  possible 
the  receipt  of  more  nev\r  commodities  into  the  coolers,  but  also 
enabled  certain  items  which  could  be  hold  at  cooler  temperatures  to  be 
shifted  from  freezer  space.    Some  products  xvhich  are  normally  carried 
at  cooler  temperatures  had  been  forced  into  freezer  space  and  thus 
freezer  space  was  becoming  congested. 

War  Food  Order  70  further  provided  that  space  was  not  to  be  reserved 
in  excess  of  72  hours.     This  provision  was  considered  necessary  be- 
cause  many  concerns,  in  order  to  insure  adequate  space  for  their  own 
commodities,  were  making  a  practice  of  reserving  space  far  in  advance 


of  the  time  when  the  product.s-  were  to  be  delivered,  and  often  in 
excess  of  actual  requirements.    Such  a  practice  caused ^much  space  to 
remain  idle  when  it  could  have  been  in  use  and  thus  decreased  the 
efficiency  of  use  of  the  facilities. 

In  December  1943,  after  freezer  space  occupancy  had  been  around  90 
percent  for  three  months  or  about  10  percent  higher  than  normal  for 
that  time  of  year  and  with  a  heavy  hog  run  indicated,  it  appeared 
imperative  that  regulations  should  be  placed  on  the  use  of  freezer 
space.     Consequently,  War  Food  Order  90  was  issued  excluding  lard  and 
cooler  meat's  which  could  be  protected  at  cooler  temperatures  from 
freezer  space  and  limiting  to  10  days  the  length  of  time  certain  offal 
items  could  remain  in  storage  except  by  permit  of  the  Director.  After 
a  10-day  freezing  period  these  items  were  to  move  into  processing  or 
distribution  channels  if  the  space  was  urgently  needed  for  other 
products.    It  was  estimated  that  between  December  24,  1943,  the  effec- 
tive "date  of  the  order,  and  January  31,  1944  about  1700  cars  of  space 
was  made  available  throughout  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
order. 

By  the  spring  of  1944  wartime  psychology  had  changed  the  function  of 
storage  from  merely  carrying  commodities  from  peak  production  periods 
around  to  periods  of  scarcity  to  the  holding. of  commodities  through 
the  next  peak  season  for  possible  price  increases  or  the  fear  that  at 
some  future  date  there  v^ould  be  none  of  the  product.    Therefore,  in 
order  to  restrict  the  holding  of  commodities  to  a  normal  period  and  to 
relieve  the  warehouses  of  unnecessary  congestion  a  storage  limit  of  10 
months  was  placed  on  all  perishables  stored  in  refrigerated  space  if 
the  space  vj-as  needed  for  current  stocks.    Nuts  in,  the  shell  were  added 
to  the  order  as  a  restricted  commodity,  not  because  it  was  felt  that 
they  did  not  need  cold  storage  space,  but  in  order  to  regulate  the 
areas  in  which  the  product  could  be  stored.    This  was  done  so  that 
owners  would  retain  their  inventories  in  the  producing  area  rather 
than  move  them  into  congested  points  like  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis,  and 
Chicago. 

In  August  1944  with  freezer  occupancy  very  high  and  v/ith  many  proces- 
sors planning  to  freeze  fruits  and  vegetables  which  were  commonly  . 
processed  in  some  other  way,  further  steps  to  insure  availability  of 
refrigerated  space  to  handle  products  necessary  to  the  war  program 
were  necessary.    Therefore,  T/ar  Food  Orders  70  and  90  were  revised  and 
combined  into  War  Food  Order  111.    In  addition  to  the  original  pro- 
visions of  this  order  a  limit  was  placed  on  the  total  quantity  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  might,  be  stored  in  any  warehouse.    This  was 
done  in  order  to  prevent  cold  storage  facilities  in  areas  where 
frozen  food  processors  wanted  to  expand  production  or  v/here  they  wanted 
to  freeze  products  which  would  contribute  little  to -the  v;ar  effort  from 
becoming  filled  mth  excessive  quantities  of  these  products  and  thus 
block  the  use  of  the  facilities  for  handling  war  supplies.    The  order 
also  prohibited  the  storage  of  lots  of  less  than  300  pounds  in  freezer 
space  of  commercial  houses.    This  step  v/as  taken  because  the  storage 
of  small  lots  is  extremely  wasteful  in  using  refrigerated  space  because 


each  small  lot  to  be  accessible  must  be  piled  separately.    This  pro- 
vision curbed  this  practice  by  inducing  the  ovmers  of  small  lots  to 
store  them  in  their  own  private  refrigerators  or  in  frozen  food 
lockers  designed  and  operated  for  handling  small  lots,  or  to  combine 
the  lots  so  that  more  efficient  use  could  be  made  of  the  space. 

13.  Suspension  of  Three  Provisions  of  War  Food  Order  111  for  90  Days 
in  25  States  -  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1944-45  with  the  de- 
cline in  meat  inventories  and  Y^rith  egg  holdings  well  below  those  of 
1944,  the  general  cold  storage  situation  improved  materially  in  the 
central  part  of  the  country,     Hov/ever,  facilities  in.  many  of  the  ports 
are  filled  almost  to  capacity  and  even  higher  occupancy  is  expected 

in  some  cities  with  the  shift  of  the  war  theater  to  the  Pacific  plus 
the  normal  seasonal  production  in  the  local  areas. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  adjust  the  administration  of  our  storage 
orders  to  the  changed  conditions  Y/here  space  is  relatively  abundant- 
in  some  areas  and  very  tight  in  others.    After  studying  the  problem, 
discussing  it  Y/ith  representatives  of  the  armed  services,  the 
Refrigerated  Warehousing  Industry  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Inter- 
Agency  Cold  Storage  Committee  it  Y/as  decided  that  in  line  with  our 
policy  of  not  having  restrictions  unless  they  are  absolutely  necessary 
three  provisions  of  the  order  should  be  suspended  for  90  days  (June  30- 
September  30)  in  areas  where  it  v;as  felt  that  these  restrictions  could 
be  lifted  without  detriment  to  the  v/ar  effort  and  the  food  program,  A 
provision  Y/as  placed  in  the  order  Y/hich  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
period  to  60  days  if  such  action  should  become  necessary  provided 
notice  is  given  prior  to  August  15,  1945. 

It  Y/as  considered  necessary  to  retain  the  regulations  in  most  of  the 
coastal  states  and  a  fevj  states  and  key  cities  v/hich  are  being  used  to 
back  up  the  ports  so  as  to  prevent  undue  congestion  in  these  areas  and 
to  facilitate  the  orderly  movement  of  foods  overseas. 

This  suspension  makes  it  possible  for  Y/ar ehousemen  to  accept  for 
storage  during  the  hot  months  cereals,  beer,  carmed  condensed  milk, 
canned  fish,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  cheese.  Carter's 
spread,  dried  skim  milk,  dried  whole  milk,  evaporated  milk,  nuts  in 
the  shell,  sterile  canned  meats,  pac.king  house  products  Y/hich  have 
been  limited  to  10'  days,  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  which  have 
been  restricted  under  a  ceiling.    All  other  provisions  of  the  order 
remain  unchanged  in  these  states  and  no  part  of  the  order  is  suspended- 
in  the  other  states. 

14 .  ' Establishment  of  Field  Offices  in  KeY;  York  and  Chicago  -  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  centralized  control  over  the  administration  of  our 
cold  storage  orders  appeared  imperative,  the  large  concentration  of 
facilities  in  NeY/  York  and  Chicago  led  us  to  feel  tliat  some  decentrali- 
zation with  close  ties  between  Washington  and  these  points  Yxould 
facilitate  the  handling  of  permit  applications  and  thus  improve  the 
service  to  the  industry  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  order.  Consequent 
ly,  offices  were  opened  in  Kcy;  York  and  Chicago.    Originally  the 


Nevr  York  Office  handled  only  the  New  York  Bay  Area.     Later  the  ter- 
ritory v/as  expanded  to  include  the  six  New  England  States.  Simi- 
larly, the  Chicago  Office  at  first  served  only  the  metropolitan  area 
and  lat^r  its  work  was  expanded  to  include  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  TFisconsin.    It  is  felt  that  the  establishment  of  these 
offices  has  materially  improved  the  efficiency  of  the  administration 
of  the  order  and  the  overall  storage  program. 

15.  Prio'rities  for  Cold  Storage  -  Applications  for  all  expansion  or 
replacement  of  facilities  for  commercial  public  cold  storage  are 
received  by  this  Division,  which  has  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
recoimnendations  for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  priority  assist- 
ance.   Each  application  is  carefully  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  necessity  for  the  facility  or  equipment,  its  relation  to  the  war 
effort,  and  the  possibility  of  substitution  of  other  facilities  or 
materials  of  a  less  critical  nature. 

16.  Priorities  for  Ice  Manufacturing  Facilities  -  In  1944,  as  in  1943, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  there  was  a  definite  shortage  of  ice, 
especially  in  the  southern  states.    Similar  factors  were  involved, 
namely  increased  demands  for  military  needs  in  sections  where  exist- 
ing ice,- manufacturing  facilities  were  inadequate  and  increased  pro- 
duction,'and  transportation  of  perishable  foods  in  cars  requiring  icing. 
Again,  as  in  the  previous  year,  the  industry  was  expanded  in  both 
manufacturing  and  storage  .capacity,  although  not  to  the  same  extent. 
Despite  these  efforts,  and  the  work  of  this  Division  and  the  War 
Production  Board  to  expedite  delivery  of  equipment,  ice  production  was 
not  suf;ficient  to  meet  the.  demands  in  some  areas.    The  total  amount  of 
expansion  of  the  ice  industry  is  not  known  since  the  decentralization 
of  priorities  tc  the  Vfcr  Product  ion: Board  field  offices  took  place  in 
September. 

17.  Necessity  Certificates  -  On  October  5,  1943,  by  Executive  Order, 
the  procedure  Under  Section  124  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  the 
handling  of  applications  for  Certificates  of  Necessity  X7as  amended. 
Somewha^t  later,  the  War  Production  Board  was  ma ce  responsible  for  the 
issuance  of  such  certificates,  and  it  became  a  responsibility  of  this 
Division  to  prepare  recbmmendations  for  cold  storage  and  ice 

a  ppli  captions. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  study  the  industry  very  carefully  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  necessary  expansion  could  be  brought 
about  in  critical  areas  without  some  assistance  through  tax  amortiza- 
tion.    In  order  to  reach  a  consistent  policy  under  which  all  appli- 
cants #ould'be  treated  alike  in  conformity  with  War  Production  Board 
regulations,  it  became  necessary  for  this  Division  to  make  studies 
on  the  rise  in  construction  costs  due  to  wartime  conditions  in  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  percentage  b)asis  applicable  to  each  project. 
Criteria  were  prepared  by  which  each  project  could.be  judged  and  placed 
in  the/category  to  which  it  belonged.  . 


III.  PRODUCTION  GOALS  PROGRAM 


Because  of  the  extremely  heavy  production  of  various  commodities  re-  / 
quired  under  the  v/ar  pro^^ram,  during;;  the  past  two  years  many  of  the 
facilities  for  handling  these  foods  have  been  used  to  capacity.  In 
viev/  of  this  it  was  necessary  in  planning  the  production  of  any  com- 
modity to  give  more  consideration-  to  the  adequacy  of  facilities  for 
handling  it,  ' 

Members,  of  the  Market  Organization  and  Facilities  Division  have 
served  on  the  Production  Goals  Committees  set  up  within  the  Office 
of  Distribution  for  the  purpose  of  giving  attention  to  food  goals 
from  the  standpoint  of  marketing  and  distribution  problems »  This 
arrangement  made  it  possible  to  determine  and  to  take  into  considera- 
tion in  planning  production  the  capacity  of  facilities  for  handling 
the  commodities. 

IV.  OUTLOOK  OK  CONTlinjING  PROJECTS 
A,  Cold  Storage 

The  unpredictable  factors  which  affect  the  cold  storage  situation  may 
well  be  the  difference  between  a  relatively  easy  storage  situation 
and  over-flowing  occupancies,    Plov/ever ,  at  this  time  it  appears  based 
on  present  estimates  of  production  and  assuming  an  orderly  overseas 
shipping  program  that  the  cold  storage  outlook  is  more  favorable  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past  two  years.    However,  there  will  be  continued 
seasonal  and  regional  emergencies,  particularly  in  port  areas  and 
cities  where  backlogs  are  assembled  for  overseas  shipment.     It  is 
believed  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  our  warehousing  program 
at  about  the  present  level  for  at  least  another  year. 

B.  Market  Facilities 

The  time  is  right  to  go  fonvard  with  the  marketing  facilities  vrork. 
Since  we  have  reached  the  planning  stage  in  several  places,  we  are 
hopeful  that  restrictions  on  building  materials  will  be  eased  to  the 
point  that  some  of  these  projects  can  go  into  construction  before 
the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year.    As  far  as  the  program  is  concerned, 
a  few  well-located,  modern  markets  where  people  could  see  fruits  and 
vegetables  being  distributed  in  an  efficient  and  orderly  manner 
Y/ould  be  of  great  assistance  to  people  who  want  to  examine  their 
methods  of  m.arketing  with  a  view  to  improving  them. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  months  behind  in  giving  assistance 
where  it  is  requested,  it  would  appear  that  the  chief  limitations  on 
the  program  for  the  next  12  months  are  personnel  and  funds, 

C.  Pri_orities 

As  for  the  priorities  part  of  our  program,  it  is  expected  that  this 
work  will  decline  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  war.     From  the  present 
trend  indications  are  that  the  program  will  be  of  little  significance 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 


■•  ■  3^ANS5^RTATION_CONSEgyAnON  A 

The  high  levels  of  traffic"  movement  of  f  ood  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts experienced  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  have  continued  through 
this.  The  tonnage  of  products  of  agriculture  originated  by  Class  I 
Railways  of  the  United  States  in  1944  was  slightly  above  1943,  whil 
carloads  of  a  11  freight,  including  agricultural  product's,  •  declined 
fractionally.  ^       •       '  . 

This  load  has  been  handled  with  increasing  difficulties  because  of 
manpower  shortages  and  depletion  of  equipment.     Further,  early  in 
1945'  a  major  crisis  was  brought  about  by  operating  difficulties  on 
eastern  railroads  due  to  vinprecedentedly  heavy  snowfall  and  recur- 
ring storms  during  the  wint  er  months  ^ 

Studies  made  by  the  Division  indicate,  that. motor  truck  capacity  de- 
clined in  1944-1945.  This  condition  has  prevented  the  diversion  of 
traffic  from  rail  to  truck  lines  in  times  of  stress. 

The  fact  is  that  transportation  facilities  are  being  used  to  their 
maximum  capacity,  with  virtual ly  no  .cushion . to  absorb  unusual  loads 
or  to  meet  unfavorable  conditions . or  events. 

ThO; function  of  the  Transportation  Conservation  and  Investigation 
Division  is  to  estimate  requirements,  for  the  movement  of  food  and 
agricultural  products,  anticipate  trouble  spots  and  to  work  out ^ 
in  cooperaticai  with  other  agencies,  and  branches  of  the  War  Food 
Administration' and  oth'er  governmental  agencies,  the  means' to  meet 
and  overcome  these  probl  ems •    We.  have  also  met  with  members  of  th^ 
Industry.Advisory  Committees  of  the  War  Food  Administration,  in- 
forming them  of  transportation  conditions  and  impending  difficul- 
ties, and  sought 'their  advice  and  cooperation  in  ccnserving 
transportation  arid  making  the  best  use,  of  the  transportation 
facilities  available.  ' 

The  movement  of-  grain,'  particularly  by  .vessel  on  the  Great  takes,, 
has  required  the  employment  of  many  expedients ,  . as  has  the  movement 
of  fresh  fruits',  vegetables,  and  other  perishables  when  shortages 
of  refrigerator  cars  threatened  losses  of  food. 

Finally,  ij\*iile  the  policy  of  the  Division  has  been  to  endeavor  to 
foresee  and  avert ■  transportation  emergencies,  in  recognition  of  the 
possibility  that  coh'di  tions  might  arise,  that  wpuld  make  if-  physi- 
cally impossible  to  meet  all  requirements ,  work  ha  s  been'  devoted  to 
the  preparation  and'  maintenance  of  priority  lists  of  commodities 
and  services- to  assure  the  movement  of  essential  foods. 

For  instance,  edrly'ih  1943  priorities  prepared  by  the ' Divi si  on,  in 
cooperation  wi th- the  Division  of  Stockpiling  and  Transportation  of 
the  ¥mr  Producti ori  Board,  were  employed,  in  the  rationing  and  dis- 
tribution of  gasoline  for  motor  truck  use.     In  the  past  year  this 


priorii^  list  was  extended  and  ..perfected  for ,  the  dis  tributi  on  of 
.hea^  diiy/'tra..ck  tir  Wed -b'y -t'h-e  Office  of  Price  Admin- 

istration for  that  purpose.  .  , 

......  ;  .         ■  ■     ■  ■    ■      ■  ".  >  '  •  ■  ' 

'  Surveys  have  been  In^de  of '  trans portatioi  facilities  eind  ecjuipinent 

■  and  recbtraiiehdatiohs  mde  to  other  agencies  for  tiie  construction  of 
such  new  equipment'  as  was  rec[uired..  .   ,-  • 

Throughout  the  year  the  Division  has  worked  with  the  Director,  of 
Transportation,  of .  the  War  Food  Administration  ,j.n  carrying  out  the 
functions  described  in  this  report.. 

'  A'  d4t^iied.^  account  of  the  ipa J " " a .jijcti v|. j6i fjS- of.'  the  'Division  fol  lows ; 

I.     CaiSERVATia^  "AilD  TBE  DEVELOHffiNT  OF  PROGRAMS 
TO  IvlEET .  EMERGENCY  SITUATIONS 

■  ^  A. "  "Re£riger.atqr  J^^rs^  . 

The  past  year  has  seen . a.  record  produptipn  .of  perishable  products, 
^particularly  fresh  fruits  and  yegeta]3les,  in  the  United.  States . 
Before  the  war,  a  large  portion .  of  ^the  ..tonnage,  of ,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  moved  by  'truck,  but  limited  supplies  of  gasoline,  and 
shortages  of  tires,  replacement  parts,  aqd  manpower. have  diverted 

■  a  substantial  part  cf  th  is  tonnage  to  tKe  ^^rai Iroads .    Railroad:,  com- 
panies and  private  car  lines,  just  before  ,the  outbreak  >of  the  war, 

-  'owned  a  to'tal  of  146, 319  freight  .refrigerator  cars,,  .sme' 25,000  less 
than  a  decade  earlier.    By/ April  .1,'.  . 194,5    the  number  of  re:frigerator 

"  cars'  in  service  had  'fur,ther  declined  to  138., 410.    As  a,.,res,ult.,  the 
past  year  has  seen  repeated  and  persistent  shortages  of  refrigerator 
'cars,  which  have,  required '  constant  work  V7ith.,the  Off  ice  •  of  Defense 

-  Tra'n^portation,  'the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  As^sooia-* 
tiorif  df  American,  Railroads  to/ handle  -61©  car  supply  so  that  the 
maximum' amount  of  transiDortation  could  be  obtained,  and  to:-  avert 
losses  of  food  and  perishable  agricultural  products. 

A- rfepr  e  sent  active  of  the  Division  is  a  member  of  the.  Refrigerator 
Car  Adviso'i^'y  Committee  and  meets  regularly  with  the  Committee  in 
'  •  ca-rryihg  out  the  program  of  cooperation,  that  is  necessary  if  food 
is  to  be  moved  tb  mai'ket  and  from  market  to  consumer  without 
spoilage. 

Ah  analysis'' of  the' refrigerator'  car  situation  was  made  in  September 
'  - 1944,  covering  a  summation  of  the  "  order?,  amendments,  general  per- 

■  mits  a  nd  special  permits,  and  the  causes  for  the  current  critical 
-shortiBLges'iri  ref Hger  Because  of  the  inportance  of 

refrigerator- car  traffic,  ' an  almost  chronic  shortage  of  cars,  and 
failure  of  new  construction  to  meet  retirement  of  worn-out  equipment, 
:8Lh  'additional  study  was  .concluded  in  Mey.  1946  to  bring  the  previous 
analysis  up  to  date.    All  orders,  amendirnents  and  pe.rmits  touching 
■upon  ref  i*igerator  cars,  lading  that  normally  moves  in  this  equip- 
' -ment,'  and 'all  icing  orders  bearing  upon  the  operation  of  these  cars 


have  been  carefully  briefed  and  presented  in  table  formt     To  facili- 
tate a  hasty  and  reliable  appraisal  of  the  continually  changing 
refrigerator  car  situation,  this  information  is  being  reduced  tb  cards 
and  indexed  for  ready  reference. 

Our  investigation  of  the  causes  of  refrigerator  car  shortages,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  by  various  statistical  tables,  revealed  that  man- 
power, reduction  in  size  of  -the  car  fleet,  aging  of  the  cars  and  the 
increasing  number  out  for  repairs,  the  inadequate  and  retarded  car 
building  program,  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  trucks  to  rails,  and 
the  unusually  severe  weather,  all  contributed  to  the  current  critical 
situation.    The  study  concluded  with  the  recommendation  that  at  least 
10,000  refrigerator  cars  be  constructed  at  once.    The  report  was  dis- 
cussed with  the  Director  of  Transportation,  who  conveyed  the  report 
and  recommendation  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor- 
tation.    It  is  being  pressed  actively  with  that  agency. 

B.    Transportation  Tie-up  in  Northeastern  St_ates 

Heavy  winter  storms  ,   accompanied  by  unprecedented  snov/fall  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  country  during  December  and  January, 
brought  about  the  most  serious  transportation  crisis  experienced 
since  the  beginning  of  -the  war.    Repeated  storm  conditions  tied  up 
lines  in         York  and  western  Pennsylvania  and,  at  times,  brought 
the,  movement  of  traffic  to  an  almost  complete  stop.    With  the  car- 
riers unable,  to .  free  themts elves  from  the  resulting  congestion, 
aggravated  by  the  continued  flow  of  traffic  into  the  area,  it  Was 
necessary  for  embargoes  of  varying  degrees  of  stringency  and -duration 
to  be  declared  at  several  times .  during  the  period  of  the  emergency. 
During  these  embargo  periods,v  arrangements  were  made  to  permit  the 
movement  of , critically  needed  commodities  to  avert  hardship  to  the 
people  who  were  dependent  upon  imported  foodstuffs  and  supplies.  The 
embargoes  were  not  of  sufficient  duration  to  present  a  crisis  in,  food 
for  human  ^consumption,  of  which  there  were  substsmtial  stocks  in  the 
major  cities  affected.    However,  supplies  of  livestock  and  poultry 
feed  ran  very  low  sind  it  was  necessary  to  permit  the  movement  of  many 
carloads  of  "these  commodities  into  deficit  feed  areas.  Throughout 
this  period  we  worked  with  the  Director  of  Transportation  to  meet • 
these  emergency  situations. 

C .    Box  £ar  Sh£rt^a£e£  in  the_M_idd_l£  We s_t_ 

Congestion  of  traffic  on  eastern  lines  as  a  result  of  the  storms  in 
January  and  February  1945  was  of  such  proportions  that  it  brought 
about  a  dislocation  of  box  cars  that  was  not  remedied  for  several 
months.    Because  this • type  of  equipment  accumulated  in  large  numbers 
on  eastern  roads,  which  were  not  able  to  return  cars  made  empty,  the 
western  lines  were  drained  of  box  car  supplies  to  a  serious  degree. 
Midwest  terminals,  country  elevators  and  farms  held  the  major,  part  of 
the  record  grain  crop  in  1944  which  it  was  impossible  to  move  to 
market  in  a  normal  fashion.    A  substantial  proportion  of  the  corn 
produced  in  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  western  Iowa  was  of 


high  moisture  content  because  of  late  frosts  and  much  of  it  was 
stored  on  the  ground.     It  was  necessary  that  as  much  as  possible  be 
moved  to  drying  plants  to  avoid  heating  and  spoilage  upon  the  arrival 
of  warm  weather.     The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  conducted  a  suc- 
cessful program  in  cooperation  with  certain  of  the  State  and  local 
authorities  to  cons  truct  emergency  cribs  and  transfer  the  corn  to 
such  facilities.    We  worked  with  the  railroads  to  get  equipment  into 
the  areas  most  seriously  affected.. 

At  the.same  time,  the  heavy  lake  program  for  1945  demanded  the  , move* - 
ment  of  large  amounts  of  spring,  wheat  from. the  northwest,  to,  Duluth 
and  Superior  for  movement  by  water  to  eastern  mills  and  -for :  export^ 
through  North  Atlantic  ports.    During  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing and  following  the  opening  of  navigation  the  box  car  shortage  made 
it  impossible  to  maintain  the  volume  of  grain  necessary  to.meeji;  the 
program,  but  persistent  efforts  and  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the 
railroads  brought  cars  into  the  northwest  in  sufficient  numbers  in 
the  late  spring  months  to  restore  a  substantial  part  of  the  ground 
that  had  been  lost.    We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  keep;  this  move- 
ment at  a  high  level. 

;  p.     Grain  Movement  on  the  Great  Lakes  • 

In  our  previous  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1943t44  it. was.  . 
stated  that  in  the  lake  season  of  navigation  for  1943  approximately 
185  million  bushels  of  grain  moved  on  the  lakes  in  vessels  of  U.  S.. 
registry.    Increased  requirements  for  milling  wheat  and  grain  for. 
animjail  and  poultry  feed  raised  the  level  of  movement  in  the  season'  of 
1944  to  approximately  290  million  bushels,  in  addition  to  which  63 
million  bushels  were  transported  to        S.  ports  in  vessels  of  Canadian 
regis,try,  ■  a;  total  of  approximately  353  million;  bushels  arriving  at - 
U.  -S.  -ports  by  water.  ;  With  an  easier  shipping  situation  than  in 
previous  years,:  the  problem  resolved  into  the  ability  of  the  rail 
lines • to  move  grain  to  the  lakehead. and  from  lower  lake  ports  to 
ocean  ports  and,  domestic  destinations  in  sufficient  volme.  This 
require^  con.  s.tant.  attenti  o^  and  work  with  the  Director  of;  Transpor-- 
tation  and  the  three  lake  grain  committees. g set  up  in  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  and  Duluth.    Speaking  generally,  the  rail  movement  from 
lower  lake  ports  was  not  sufficient  to.  absorb  all  the  grain  currently 
arriving  by  water.    This  plugged  the  elevators  at  the  ports. 

In  1945,  with, further . increased  demands  for  grain  movement,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  vast  Army  export  program  and  relief  requirements, 
a  tentative.,  quota  for  the  season  was  set  at  340  million  bushels  in 
U.  S.  ves.s els  and  .approximately  55  million  in  Canadi^ri  ve-ssels,  a 
toi?al-.'Of  395  million  to  arrive  at  U.  S.  ports.    Again  this  year  the 
problem  is  chief ly- one  of  .trensportati on  by  rail  to  and  from  the  lake 
ports.    Work  with  the  .transportation  ag en c.ips  and  the-  lake  committees 
continues  toward. this  end.  -Vfhile  it  is  believed  sufficient  shipping 
is  immediately  available  to.  transport  the  full  program,  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration,  upon  our  insistence,  is  holding  for  possible 


recommissi  ''.ing  apDroximately  18  lake  vessels  previously  scheduled  to 
be  destroyed  for  scrap.     These  vessels  can  be  put  into  operation  on 
short  notice  if  required. 

Current  records  are  kept  of  all  movements  of  grain  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  a  monthly  summary  is  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  lake  committees, 
the  carriers,  and  government  agencies. 

E.    Wa_r  .Fo£d__0rder__114_ 
Elevation  of  Grain  from  Vessels  on  thejGlTea_t_Lak_es^ 

As  a  result  of  1he  filling  of  elevators  at  lower  lake  ports  discussed 
in  the  preceding  topic,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  some  means  to  pre- 
vent the  loading  ^.at  upper  lake  ports  of  grain  that  could  not  be 
accomodated  at  destinations  •     The  movement  of  such  grain  would  have 
meant  a  substantial  a  nd  unnecessary  transportation  v/aste  and  tended 
to  occupy  available  elevator  space  with  types  of  grain  not  needed  in 
the  essential  programs*     To  meet  this  situation,  WO  114  was  issued 
and  became  effective  September  18,  1944.     It  prohibited  the  elevation 
of  grain  from  vessels  to  any  elevators  at  U.  S.  lake  ports  or  on 
tributary  waters  without  a  permit.     The  Director  of  Transportation 
was  made' director  of  the  order,  the  Chief  of  this  Division  v/as  admin- 
istrator   and  permits  7;were  handled  and  issued  through  the  Lower  Lake, 
Upper  Lake,  and  Middle  Lake  committees  previously  mentioned.     In  order 
to  make  this  order  fully  effective,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion issued  a  companion  order  requiring  that  a  WA  permit  be  obtained 
before  grain  could  be  loaded  at  origin.     In  addition,  the  cooperation 
of  Canadian  o  ffidals  was  obtained  to  prevent  the  loading  of  grain 
from  Canada  to  U.  S.  ports  -  T/*.rithout  a  permit;.     The  cooperation  of  the 
grain  trade  and  shipping  interests  in  this  program  has  been  excellent 
and,  V7e  have  reascn  to  believe,  reflects  their  satisfaction  that  it 
was  possible  to  move  m.ore  grain  with  the  program  than  could  have  been 
transported  without  it. 

Complete  records  of  applications  for  and  permits  granted  under  WO  114 
are  maintained  in  the  Division.    From  September  18,  1944,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  order,  to  tho  end  of  May  1945,  a  total  of  939  permits 
were  issued  covering  the  elevation  of  appr oxiirately  231  million 
bushels  of  grain.     Of  this  amount,  wheat  accounted  for  154  million 
bushels,  of  which  40  million  bushels  wa^s  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.     Of  the  total  number  issued,   permits  on.'winter  storage 
vessels  aggregated  111  and  covered  49  million  bushels,  pf  grain*  In 
issuing  -this  type  of  permit,  care  had  to  be  ekercised  npt  to  allow 
more  cargoes  to  tie  up  at  loY/er  lakes  ports  than  it  wasjthDught  could 
be  unloaded  before  the  opening  of  the  1945  navigation  season. 

F.     C_ons_ervajti£n__o£  _Trans porta ti  on  in  Shipment  of-  Gra^iri 

During  the  year  we  have  v/orked  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  arrange  their  shipments  under  the  feed  w  heat  and  the  Army  export 
programs  so  as  to  conserve  transportation  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent.     This  w  o  rk  included  the  development  of  the  movement  from  the 


Southwest  to  Gulf  ports  for  export  and  from  the  Northwest  to  the  lake- 
head,  rather  than  by  long  hauls  to  i±.e  eastern  seaboard.    We  have 
also  assisted  them  in  developing  the  full  use  of  all  barges  available 
for  grain  transportation  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries. 

G.     Grain  Transporjtati  on_p£0£ra.]Ti^  J.945_ 

Because  of  the  expected  high  grain  production  for  1945  and  the  tight- 
ness of  car  supply,  trouble  iS  pots  are  expected  to  develop  in  some 
western  states.    P^hereas  a  pool  of  14,000  box  cars  had  been  stored  in 
large  wheat  producing  areas  in  1944,  a  pool  of  not  over  2,000  cars 
are  stored  in  the  country  awaiting  movement  of  "tiie  larger  crop  of 
194  5.     Consequently,  more  information  of  local  needs  is  required  so 
that  more  efficient  use  can  be  made  of  th  e  available  car  suDply.  To 
effect  this  the  Grain  Storage  and  Transportation  Program  was  set  up 
to  gather  and  analyze  current  data  so    as  to  be  forewarned  and  to 
avoid,   if  possible,  loss  or  damage  to  grain  because  of  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities.     The  nine  states  included  in  the  program  are 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.    Agencies  cooperating  mth  this  Division 
in  obtaining  data  from  the  states  mentioned  are  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency. 

Periodically  this  of fice  will  issue  reports  and  summaries  to  the  Grain 
Storage  and  Transportation  Committee,  the  Permit  Committees  and 
agents.   Interstate  GommiOrce  Commission  and  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation officials,     and  other  parties  concerned. 

From  reports  already  received,  it  appears  as  though  little  trouble 
will  develop  in  Texas,  largely  because  of  the  greatly  reduced  crop 
estimate.     Pressure  for  movement  is  expected  to  be  high  in  the 
western  crop  reporting  districts  of  Kansas.     In  areas  where  storage 
facilities  are  inadequate,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  i.gency  is  con- 
ducting a  vigorous  campaign  to  get  farmers  to  build  temporary  storage 
facilities.    Furtherm.ore,  as  large  a  number  of  railroad  cars  as  pos- 
sible are  being  sent  into  such  areas  to  m^ove  the  grain  out. 

H.     I^i£es  for  Poach  Trucks___ 

Upon  complaint  from  peach  growers  in  South  Carolina  that  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  suitable  non-rationed  tires  for  use  on  peach  flats, 
7/hi  ch  are  stripped-dov.n  automobile  chassis  mth  a  flat  truck  body 
used  for  hauling  poaches  from  fields  to.  packing  sheds,  the  Division, 
working  with  the  Office  of  Materials     and  Facilities,  was  able  to 
obtain  a  modification  of  existing  Office  of  Price  Administration 
regulations  ,  which  permitted  the  granting  of  Grade  I  passenger  tires 
to  applicants  where  suitable  non-rationed  tires  were  not  available. 
Under  prior  regulations  the  use  of  Class  I  tires  for  this  purpose 
had^been  prohibited. 
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II.  miORITIES 

A.    Motor  Truck  Services 

In  the  spring  of  1943,  iwhen  gasoline  supplies  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
were  at  a    critically  low  level,  a  joint  priority  list  of  the  War 
Produption  Board  and  the  ?^ar  Food  Administration  was  certified  to  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  to  govern  the  distribution  of  gaso- 
line used  for  motor  truck  services.    By  mid-1944  the  stockpile  of 
truck  tires  for  civilian  use  had  been  exhausted  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  revise  and, broaden  the  previous  essentiality  list  to  embrace 
the  distribution  of  truck  tires.    Five  categories  of  essentiality 
were  set  up,  with  perishable  food  products  given  very  high  protection. 
The  priority  list,  rafter  acceptance  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation, was  transmitted  to  the  Office  of  Price  />dministration, 
wlr^er.e  it  was  distributed  to  emergency  truck- tire  panels  throughout 
the  United  States  and  to  the  local  rationing  boards^  and  has  governed 
truck,  tire  distributi on  since  that  time.    This  Division  represents  the 
War  Food  Administration  on  the  Inter-Departmental  Priorities  Committee 
and  the  Appeals  Committee  which  considers  requests  for  permanent  or 
emergency  relief.     The  Appeals  Committee  meets  weekly  as  constant 
attention  a  nd  response  to  changing  conditions  has  been  required. 
Examples-  of  eirBrgWcy  treatment  were  the  down-rating  of  ice  for  re- 
.frigeration  purposes  in  the  winter  months  and  the  granting  of  an 
emerge cy  increasM  rating  on  f ertil izer  during  the ' months  of  heavy 
use  on  farms*.    S^pe ci al  eft^tenti on  was  also  givai  to  tires  for  specific 
road  maintenance  or  .rebuiiding  projects  in  critical  areas  and  pro- 
.vision  of.. tires  for  snoWaand  ice  removal  in  the  winter. 

;     .,  B ,   ,  Pri_^0£ibi^s_^  ^^'^^T^^}-!.  _JSiJ}^SLr_goes  iri  the^  Northeasib" 

The  use  of  priority  action  is  conditioned  upon  the  particular 
transportation  problem  presented  for  solution.    Priorities:  eLre 
workable  under  some  conditions  and  unworkable  under' others;  For 
example,  during  the  period  when  eastern  railroad's  were -tied  up  by 
winter  storms,  the  situation  was  met  by  the  placement*  of  embargoes 
and  relief  granted  to  essential  movements  through  the  issuance  of 
permits,  as  outlined  in  a  previous  topic.    A  substantial  amount  of 
work  and  research  has  been  directed  to  priority  studies  on  many 
different  kihd^  of  traffic.    These-  data  are  available  for  use  as 
the  occfLsion  may  f  arise. 

* 

III.  '  FCRECASTS  AND  INVESTIGATION  OF  TRAFFIC  MOVSVENTS 

*    A.    Traf£i_o  Fo£e£d£t^  General 

The  limitations  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  Nation  have 
required  that  adequate  and  current  information  as  to  traffic  trends 
and  equipment  needs  be  available.     This  traffic  forecast  service  has 
been  maintained  as  an  inter-agency  project  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  and  the  Forecast  Section  of  the 
itite0gtate  SiSmsriieroBsCofiimiissioiitatThisaBivisron,  concerned  ^Anwith  the 


adequacy  of  facilities  for  #ie  ti*ansg)ortation  of  foods  and  agricul- 
tural products^  has  actively  participated  in  this  work.  Specific 
attention    was  given  to  the. important  categories  of  agricultural 
traffic  mentioned  below.  ^ 

During  the  year  just'  closed  we  "have  "'cb'ntfriued  the  i^^  forecast  of 

'the  movement  of  perishable'  commodities-  requiring  Refrigerator  oars. 
■'In  addition  to  th4  for^dasts"  of*  the  movement  of  fruits'  a'nd  vegetables, 
.'meats  and'  meat products,  butter,'  chefese,'  ' eggs,  margarine,  dresSed 
poultry,  beveir ages;'  canned  cheese,  canned  mrlk:,"  and  canned  foodstuffs 
:>other  than  iftilk  aftd'  cheese,  tbat  noma'liy  in  refi'lgerator '^ars, 

as  was  done  'the  p^^^^  yea  i"  ,^  there  has  ■"Id e in  -added  a  firm!  estimate 

of  'i;h&  refrigerator''  -carlogLxiS'  •of  siibh  coinmo'ditie S*  that'  actually  move. 

•■This  forecast  IS-  pub ris'h'ed'  ihliepen^entl^  by  us  and'  trah'smi'tted  to 
loffioials  '■of  the:  Of fieie  of  "Defehse'  Tr&hs'portatiBn;J  -Inter st  dpmmerce 
Commi-ssi'on:,  i^cssdciKtiW  of  Artiferlc^n  Rk  of  the  Refrig-' 

e rate r  "Car  Advi sb ry  :Co!mni%t©#        'oHsher  agencies  interested  in  the 
Inovement  of  pierishabie  <5oma^i?<^itieS    -  '  *  ; 

In  our  oa^pacity  asi  a' liieiftb^r"  Ihter-kgeficy  Forecast  Committee, 

our:  particular  attenti  on- h«.S  been"  dir eot'ed  to-- the  loadings  of  grain 
and  grain  productB-,  i  while  th'e  liV'es't6ck  •t'lf'an'S  porta ti^  of 
the  Marketing'  and  Tr&n'S|)ort'ati  oh  Re-fe ea^oh  DiMM bri'  oT'-  th^^^  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  collaborates  in  the  forecasting  of  livestock 
car  loading*  ''Special  and;  el4bojat4^;-^'^  out 
for  the  forecasting  of  grain  movements,  with  the  result  that  accuracy 
has  been^'S'tibstantially  ' imp3r*oved-'i  -past'year. '  The  Combined  '  com- 

modity forecasts  •■  of*  the'^f^arloiJJs^  a'gendl^S'-dr'e  reviewed  ■  and  publisiied 
by  the .  Interstate  ^Gomm'^rcfe  -'C^oiiini^         iof  ]  distribution  to  interested 
agen^cies,  the  rai  1  road s-^'-aftd  other'* trans p  people  immediately 

:-cont3ernedi    r  -t^'.^    -^^i'  -^d      r  ,::  .  i.? 

■     -V--  .1  ^^ip^'§j^]^±  '  ' 

in  addition  to 'thd  a'bov'd/  mShthlj^  ferecas^;S  of  fresk  fruits  and' vege- 
tables, separately  analyzing  the  movement'by  ' States  of  origin,  are 
published.     They  are  based  upon  crop  produc^^i on  forecasts  and  cover 
the  succeeding  "€hr^e^ 'months.  ^ -^^^^^  have  been  made 

this  year,  estimating  the  refrigerator  car  movement  of  domestic  fresh 
fruit  s  an  d  ve  get  ab  ie  s  by  t  cbmaftodii^i  e.s ..  arid"  >r  e  gi  on  s ,  c  over  in  g  a  four- 
month  period.     These  forecasts  were  published  and  conf ident3,ally,. cir- 
rculated  to  interested 'Br'anche'S  ^of  "^/yar-Todd'  AdMinistratiofi^'  the 
'As sd  ciatioff  :'of  ;>Aitiier ioetri  ■RailTbacfs',  ^refrigerator ; car  lines  ,  arid  the 
iregulatory  "agericies^.'  *  " 
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B«    Crop  Goals 

This  year,  as  last,  careful  consideration  is  being  given  to  trans- 
portation, as  seen  in  1946,  in  connection  with  crop  goals.  The 
prospective  situation  in  1946  for  each  type  of  rail  equipment  normally 
required  in  the  movement  of  the. various  agricultural  commodities  has 
been  submitted  in  a  report  for  con side rati  on  in  the  setting  of  crop 
goals •    At  this  distance,  the  report  says,  there  is  no  grave  danger 
of  critical  and  crippling  shortages  in  railroad  equipment  required 
in  the  movement  of  agricultural  products  in  1946,  that  should  serve 
to  place  a  damper  on  production,  other  ■tiian  with  refrigerator  cars. 
It  is  admitted  that  box  cars  may  be  short  and  grain  piled  on  the 
ground,  but  this  is  not  a    recent  development.     Tank  cars,  too,  may 
be  aat  a  high  premium,  but  the;  high  rating  given  animal  and  vegetable 
Oils  for  human  consumption  and  the  relatively  limited  number  of  cars 
required  by  this  industry  promise  that  satisfactory  solutions  for 
such  shortages  as  develop  will  be  found. 

F.     l^ruck  Ca£acit_y__^Studjr_ 

As-*  a  feature  of  the  work  done  on  production  goals,  a  project  was 
instituted  to  measure  the  potential  motor  truck  carrying  capacity  of 
the  United  States  for  the  handling  of  agricultural  products.  Because 
of  the  paucity  of  data  and  information,  a  great  deal  of  research  and 
investigation  was  required.     The  analysis  dis clos ed  that  while  the 
total  tons  of  agricultural  freight  hauled  by  motor  trucks  to  and  from 
markets  and  over-the-road  in  1941  was  78,3^  of  the  total  truck  and 
rail  traffic  in  that  year,  the  percentage  declined  to  68,1%  in  1944. 
The  percentage  change  v/as  primarily  due  to  an  increase  in  rail  ton- 
n  a  ge,  since  that  moved  by  truck  declined  slightly,    A  comparison  of 
truck  and  rail  tonnages  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  rail  tons  have  a  prior  truck  haul  and  also  that  there  is 
substantial  duplication  in  tonnages  moved  by  truck. 

This  analysis  of  United  States  motor  truck  freight  indicated  that 
the  movement  of  agricultural  commodities  declined  from  a  high  level 
of  444  million  tons  in  1941  to  430  million  tons  in  1944.     It  is 
estimated  that  the  movement  may  decline  to  approximately  415  million 
tons  in  1945. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  dependable  data  on  motor  truck  movements, 
certain  rather  broad  assumptions,  based  upon  the  best  information 
available,  were  made,  but  it  is  felt  that,  at  least  relatively,  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  truck  situation  was  determined. 

Since  the  study  was  made,  the  end  of  the  European  war  brings  promise 
of  substantial,  numbers  of  new  motor  trucks  for  civilian  use,  re- 
flected in  increased  production  quotas  announced  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  for  the  last  half  of  1945,    Hov;ever,  the  information 
developed  in  connection  with  the  study  indicates  tiiat  large  numbers 
of  very  old  trucks  are  still  in  use,  and  it  is  expected  that  in- 
creased acceleration  in  the  rate  of  truck  displacements  will  offset 


increased  production  to  a  Very-  large 'extent.     The  program  is  still  a 
long  way  from  meeting  requirements.    A  gratifying  increase  in  truck 
tires  f  or  ;  civi  lian  use  has  been  , made  for  the  third  quarter  of  1945. 
This  •  is  brought .  about  by  .ten^porary  cutbacks  in  military  ^ consumption 
due  to  the  close-  of  the  European "war .     It  Is  possible  increased  mil- 
itary requirements.with  the  intehsijricatiori  of  the  war- in  the  Pacific 
will  reduce  .civilian  quotas  in  subsequent  quarters.  Corrsequently, 
there  can  be  no  coiaplaeency  as '  to  -^he  truck,  ^       sitmtion  at  this 
time.: .,         .  .  :     _  .          . ;     .  ,  . 

S%  ..  Truck,  Facinti£s_f  or^R'Iovement  of  J^^^^i^'try  and  Eg^g£' 

A  special  study  w:as .  made  at  the  'instance  of  the  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Branch  to  determine  ,the.  prPtable  transportaid ori  situation  in  relation 
tb;  the  ;194:5  goals,  for.,  p,oult,ry  .and  egg  .production,  .in  connebtion  with 
which  data  were  compiled  on  receipts,  at  principal  markets  ih  don- 
junction  with  corresponding  production,  sales'  arid  railroad' traffic 
data.  ...     ^ .  .  .. 

■  .      H.    Studj^e£^  .£n__^Ice^R£^q.uir_emai^ts 

.Upon  .the  request . of.  ^the  , Special  Commodities  Branch,  a  comprehensive 
study  was  : made  to  d.et ermine  the  amount  of  ice  required  for  the  move- 
ment and  storage,  of  p eri^shable  arid /semi -perish able  commodities  during 
each  of ,.t he  years  1939,  1943,  and  1946.,     In  addition  1 6  the  ice  re- 
quirements  -  f  or  domestic  peri^shables 'ejnd  semi-jperishableSj'the  amount 
of  tonnage  required, for  the  iiping  of  fishing  boats,  imported  perish- 
ables-and  the  movement,  of  fis|i/by  .rail  w  ere' shown'  f  or  the  year'  1945. 
The .  latter  data  w  ere  not  available  for  the  years  1939  anci  194  5. 

■This  .material  .was  presented.^ to  members  of  the  Ice  Industries  ' Advisory 
Committee  in  prder  that  they  might  determine  what  the  ice 'require- 
ments for  transportation  and  storage  would  be  for  the"  year  1945',  and 
at.  the-  same  time  try-,  tp_  anticipate  the  manpower  needed  in  the  ice 
industry.  .    .  r  ."/.'•.. '  ' 

Special  studies,  were,  also  prepared  in.  the  spring  of  'this  year  dealing 
with  the  ice  requirements  for  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  five  States  in  the  Pacific  Coast  area  and  also^  from  teri'  States 
in  the  South  and  ^^ci^theast  during,  the  months  of  ^A.pril,  May,  June  and 

July  1945.     r  '.  '     ,     ;      _  ■  "  \  ■  ■  • 

In  connection  with  these  studies  consideration  was-  given  to  the  in- 
creased daily  manufacturing  capacity  of  ice  plants  arid  seasonal 
storage-.capacity  ovQr  .last  yoar,  as  well  as  the  increased  amount  of 
-ice  in  storage  in  .preparaijion  for  the  heavy  deniands  .of  the  summer 
months.     The .conclusion  reached  was  that,  generally  speaking,  there 
should  be  no  serious  concern  oyer  a  s.hortag^  of  ice 'for  car  refrig- 
eration for  the  ..rnqvement  of  crops  from  the  ,two  areas  involved  this 
siammer,  although  some  -spot  shqrtages  v.were  aftti'cipated.     In  three 
States,  viz.,  Calif ornia,,,. South  Cf^rolina,,  and  Georgia,  some  manpower 
difficulties  have  brought  about  the  expected  local  deficiencies; 
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however,  these  were  relieved  by  ice  supplies  imported  from  outside 
areas •    These  reports  were  circulated  confidentially  to  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Ice  Industries  and  also  to  members  of 
the  Ice  Industries  Advisory  Committee. 

I.     Diversion"  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Movements 
from  Trucks  to  Railroads 

In  March  1944,  anticipating  a  breakdown  of  truclcing  service  because 
of  Idle  tire  shortages,  the  Office  of  Defense.  Transporisati on  asked  our 
consideration  of  the  suggestion  that  the  allotment  bf.'  gasoline  to 
motor  trucks  be  reduced         and  to  measure  the  effect  of  this  reduc- 
tion" on  agricultural  coiimodi ties,  particularly  ir^'  the  field  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  hauling.    A  study  was  made,  based  upon  a  sample  of 
truck  m'ovements  to  the  principal  markets  in  1944,  which  indicated 
that  such  a  movement  would  require  approximately  60,000  additional 
carlQada  by  r.ail  in  the  followir^  year.     In  view  of  the  shortage  of 
refrigerator  cars,  we  recommended  against  "the  proposal,  and  it  was 
never  carried  out;.    Various  altern'^tive  conservation  methods  were 
studied,  and  the- intensification  of  practices  adopted  early  in  the 
war  were  encouraged.  ..  . 

J,  ,   Ti  r^e^R_eqi£i£eme£t  s_  £o£  Mil^k^^ 

A  special :  study  was  made  of  the  milk  tank  truck  movement  to  determine 
tire  requirements  because  .of  particular  shortages  in  the  large-size 
tires  used  by  these  vehicles,  also  in  great  demand  by  -tiie  military. 
The  heavy  production  of  milk  products  in  the  spring  of  1945  required 
special  attsntioh  to  this  program,  but  .all  requirements  were  met 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

K.    £a£acity_of  ^a£i£ic  £oa^s_t  Po£t_s 

"In.' anticipation  of  the  heavy  movement  of  military  freight  to  Pacific 
coast  ports  and  the  effect  this  might  have  on  the  movement  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  particularly  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
produced  in  the  Pacific  coast  area,  an  investigation  of  the  trans- 
continental rail  capacity  and  the  capacity  of  Pacific. -ports  to 
receive,  store  and  load  boats  for  export  is  being  nade.    This  study 
contemplates  an  appraisal  of  the  rail  capacities  of  the  northern  and 
southern  transcontinental  lines,  covered  and  uncovered  storage,  rail 
storage,  yard  and  dock  storage,  and  port  capacities.    Actual  carload 
movements,  through  the  ports  are  being  tabula.ted  and  analyzed.  In 
addition  to  these  items,  consideration  is  being  given  to. the  ^ability 
of  the  railroads  to  return  empties  to  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as 
their  facilities  for  assembling 'perishable  commodities  for  the  east- 
ward movem.ent.    No  conclusions  are  yet  available. 

L.    _Tran£porta_tijon  o£  Fa_ts_and__Oil'S  ■  ^ 

The  study  of  the  location  of  the  production  and . processing  of  fats 
and  vegetable  oils  has  been  carried  through  1943  and  1944.    ^/%at  oil 


is  prodiioedj'  wh0r.e  it... is  pr^dticedj  ho^r;  where' it  ,  is.  refined, 

the  maxinttiln  output  of  each  iriajoi^  refined,, oil  at  the., various  loca- 
tions the  proximity  of  these  ad-tlvities  toVJthe.next  succeeding  step 
in  processing,  and  the  location  and  capacities  of  the  later  pro- 
cessing- stages,;,'  arev  all  surveyed.   -With. this  fundamental  information 
available,  the  production  patterri-rpf  't^^^  industry  emerges •  Where 
the  various  oils,  at  their  different  stages,  are  produced,  in  what 
■amounts,  j^nd  when,  a.re  revealed  f  pr  .the  -fi rst^  time;..  ,  Seasonal 
fluctuations  in  the  production  of,  each  :piaj.or  ..pil.  are  noted. 

Through  ih^  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  in; 
supplying  W'W  *' 'the  inform         on  the -movement  of  tank  .:cars  in 
the  fats  and  oils-  industry,  covering  the  origin,  lading,  and  des- 
tinSLtion  -of  ^ very  'such'>  car  that  moves,  we'  haverbeen  ablerto  plot 
the  State-to-^tate  mPvement  of'  al  1  the  major  animal  and-  vegetable 
oils,"  both'  cirude  and"  refined,  knd'  have  pointed  out'  such  movements 
as  havee- appeared  to  be  uheconcmical  from  the  transportation  stand- 
point-.' •This  Was"  beeh' instrumental  in  efif ecting  ecanomies  in  this 
movement  and  has  not^been  mthout  weight  in-  retaining  in  the  indus- 
try such  tank  cars  as  were  essential,  even -during  severe  shortages 
when  petroleum  and  other  competing  m.ovements  were  pressing  for  more 
oars/t(J'  maintain  an "uniffi^  war. effort,  .v 


Believing  that  los'ses  of  food  'had  resulted' from  r.estrietions  placed 
by  the  Inter  st'ate  Commerce  Commissi  on  on  the  use  of  ice  for  the 
protection  of  perishable  commodities  moved  iii  ref^rigerator  oars, 
an  investigation  was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  such  orders. 
It  was -cdndluded  tHa-fc  some  'deterioration  and  loss  of  food  had  taken 
place,  and  recommendations  were  made  that  the  G-ommission  modify  its 
policy  so  that  ma x;i mum  protection  would  be  given  to  perishable 
foods  while  in  trarisft.  -  •*' 

•  !  N.    y  V  e_st^Gk.  Truck  in  g_-    .  ... 

The" livestock,  investigation  whicti  w^sr^  in  progress  at  the  writing 
of  the  Idst  annual  report  has  been-' carried  forward  as  more  recent 
data  have  become  "available*     The  conclusion  reached  after  breaking 
the  movement  down  into  regions  for  each  of  the  major  species  of 
slaughter  live'^ to 6k,  is  "that  there  has-'been  no  pronounced  shift 
frPm  trucks  to  rails  on'a  national  scale.    Generally  speaking,  the 
truck' moy^emGnt  . has s  held  its' own  on  a  percentage  basis.    With  some 
t^pbi  bi*  livestock,  and  in  some  regions  trucks  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  wit^:the  ra.ils,  but  in  pthers  the  reverse  is  indicated  by  the 
data  available. 


IV.     MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES 

A.    Reports  to  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization 

The  Division  cooperated  in  the  preparaticr  of  the  report  of  the  War 
Food  Administrator  to  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  for  the 
year  1944,  presenting  an  analysis  of  ib.e  current  and  prospective 
transportation  situation  as  it  pertained  to  the  movement  of  food  and 
agricultural  products,  with  recommendations  as  to  action  that  should 
be  taken  by  othei?-  Agencies  to  assure  the  safe  movement  and  handling 
of  those  classes  of  commodities. 

The  Division  also  cooperated  with  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  a  report  to  the  Director  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization in  the  early  months  of  1945,  estimating  what  traffic 
requirements  would  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  assuming,  first, 
the  continuation  of  the  two-front  war  throughout  1945  and,  second, 
the  close  of  the  v'war  in  Europe  before  January  1,  1946.  Following 
VS  Day,  a  further  report  was  made  in  the  light  of  conditions  seen  at 
that  time.       '  ' 

B.  £0^.  Other_A£enc^es_  an_d  j[rajisportatijon_Line_s__ 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Division,  together  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Transportation,  maintain  daily  contact  with  officials 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, War  Production  Board.,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads,  and  representatives  of  carriers,  in 
order  to  be  informed  of  current  developments  in-  tlransportation 
trends  and  to  work  with  them  in  meeting  the  problems  that  arise. 
With  the  incre6.se  in  emphasis  on  ihe  importance  of  food,,  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  Department's  functions  in  transportation 
use  and  control  as  a  part  of  food  distribution  has  grown,  and  these 
contacts  have  become  increasingly  valuable. 

V*  -OUTLOOK  ON  CONTINUING  PROJECTS 

■    ,  . . '    '  ■ .    ■■  , 

At  "this  stage  of  the  war  the  transportation  plant  of  the  country  is 
a  machine  in  such  constant  and  unremitting  use  that  the  failure  of 
its  parts  must  be  pieced  out,  substitutes  improvised,  and  the  mech- 
anism kept  going  by  one  means  or  another  until  final  victory  removes 
the  strains  and  permits  the  replacements  and  reconstruction  so  badly 
neesded* 

Some  developments,  such  as  the  end  of  -the  war  in  Europe  and  intensi- 
fication of  effort  in  the  one  yet  to  be  won  in  the  Pacific,  create 
n.ew  problems  while  relieving  -Uie  old.    Yet  some  conditions,  such  as 
vthe  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars,  are  so  chronic  that  no  prospect 
■  of  .relief  may  be  foreseen  in  the  immediate  future.     Indications  are 
that  the  following  projects  v/lll  require  major  attention  in  the 
coming  year. 


A.  Traffic  Forecasts 

Forecasting  of  traffic  moveinents  is  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  other 
programs  of  the  Division  and  must  be  maintained  and  develiiped. 

B.  !Re£ri_g£rat^r  Car£ 

Continued  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars  will  require  increasing 
attention  to  the  mov^ement  of  peri  shable  freight.  . 

C.  Rail  Grain  Movement  - 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  deterioration  of  box-car  equipment  suit«- 
able  for  grain  and  grain  products  loe.ding,  together  with  prospective  . 
-heavy  yields  of  grain  and  the  essential  character  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  feeding  program,  will  create  problems  that- will  demand  con- 
stant attention.  ;  ■ 

D.  .  Lake  Transportation        :   ,  '  . 

The  most  efficient  transportation  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world,  in  terms  of  tonnage  carried  and  elapsed  time  in  transit, 
is  that  on  the  Great  Lakes.     It  is  particularly  important  that  it  be 
employed  in  the  movement  of  grain  to  th-e  full  -capacity  of  the  vessels 
and  the  port  elevatqrs  serving  the |n -.because  of  the  relief  it  affords 
to  overburdened  railroads.    But-  the  use  of'  that,  capacity  is  dependent 
upon  the  coordination  of  the  factors  of  rail  transportation  to  the 
•lakeheads,  capacity  of  the  elevators  to  discharge  and  receive  grain, 
the  avail&.bility  of  s,\if f icient  lake  shipping,  and  the  ability  of 
railroads  to  move  grain  from  the  ports  of  -  destination  to  ocean  ports 
and  domestic,  users .  •  Unquestionably .  that  problem  will  require  con- 
tinued effort  throughout  the  ensuing  year.      -  ■ 

•  E.  Tank_Cars_ 

The  end  of  the  European  warr/ has  brough.t  some  relief  to  transporta- 
tion by  rail  tank  car  through  the  restoration  of  old  tank  vessels, 
not  fit  f  or  Pacific  duty tc  the  intracoastal  movement  of  pretroeum 
products.     It-  is  hop^jd  this  will  permit  the  discontinuance  of  some 
of,  the  work  on  this;  pro  ject-  p.nd  devotion  of  the  time  formerly  em- 
ployed on  it  to  more  urgent  matters.    .  ■  , 

F.    Motor  _Truck  Servi_c_es_ 

No  feature- of:  the  transportation  of  food,  and  products  of  agriculture 
has  givQi  more  concern  th-'a  n  the  maintenance  of  adequate  motor  vehicle 
capacity.-   Some  improvement  Is  in  prospect  at  this  time  because  of  a 
cutback  in- military  requirements  for  trucks,  tires,  and  parts.  But 
it  is  not  known  how  far  thes-e  cutbacks^;  may  finally  go  or  how  long 
they  will  last,  with  .the.  pro  is  pec  t  of  at  least  some  restoration  when 
requirements  in  the  Pacific  oarea  increase.     It  is  certain  that  for 
some  time  to  come  the  advanced  age  and  condition  of  trucks  now  in 


service  mil:  alfeoi^b  avefi'lable 'by"  reti  rement  of  the 

old.    There  can  be  no  complacency  with  respect  to  our  situation  in 
that-  field.     It -is'  'Expected  liiat  our  work  on  prioritieis  of  jnotbr 
truck  servi'ce^^''and  'Continued  review  of'^  cond i tion^  in  agricultural 
hauling       motor  vehicle  will /continue  thro >^         the  year. 

■  ■ '  ■     '••      ■' ice -MaiTu^^ 

>~'^''^---  '''rdg^'^frigl^^  T" 

V 

Additional  construction  of  ice  manufacturing  plants  in  t^e  last  two 
years  1ms  fijr^  vide d\  f^  of  all  the 

ice  that\shpuid';be  needed  for  this-  purpose  i  ri  1,945-1  S¥6-i'' .  But  this 
industry,  employing  relatively  lowrpaid  labor,  has  been  particularly 
plagued  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  manpower  for  ihe 
mahufaicture  and  hail dl'ing^'6'f  ice*    Further,  heavier  loading  of  rail- 
road cars  has  presented' demands  for  facilities  for  loading  ice  into 
>cars  in  areas  where  ■  icfe  loading  docks  do  not  exist,  or  are  inade- 
\^uateHb;-ifeet  the.  needs i»  '  vit' Is „ antic  thatt  these  problems  ^  - 

will  continue  to  arise. 

' .)  c x  I:.-. .  -  H.    Liv'e'stbck  Trans portati  on' Capacity 

In  past  years  periodical  surv^s  have  been  ma  de  to  determine  the 
ability  of  railroads  and  truck  lines  to  meet  the  peak  movements  of... 
liv^^tock.     To  date  nO' conditions  requiring  action  have  developed'. 
For  the  future,  with  levels  of  livestock  population  lower  than  in- - 
the  past,  no  serious  difficulties  are  expected,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  to  review  livestock  transportation  prospects 
from  time  to  time,  particularly  if  drought  conditions  should  develop 
that  would  cause  unusually  heavy  seasonal  movemaits. 


■ .  TRMSPORTATipiJlATES Jc^SHlVIOTS  DIVISION^ 

Since  creation  of  thi?  Division  during  the . latter  part  of  19^9,  with 
appropriations  totaling  $389,732,  it  has  rendered  services  resulting  ,, 
in  savings  of.  over  $650,000,000,  in. charges  for  transporting  farm  and 
food  products.    Many  of  these  accomplishments  will  continue  to  bring 
savings  for  many  years  to  come*    The  following  statement  itemizes 
$U89,170,88l  of  these  savings  in  cases  where.,  we  can  measure  closely 
the  benefits  in  dollars  and  cents:  - 

TOm  SAVINGS  RESULT  INa  FROM_TR^^  ACTIONS 
■  UNDEE  SECTION  201  FROM_THE_^PASSING_p|  TIffi  ACT  UNTIL 

JUNE_30,_19lS'    ■  •   "  . 


Name^of  Action__  >: 
Grain 

Ex^niinois  River  ta  ^East 
(I&S  Docket  2718) 


Estimated.  Annual 

Saving 
..  .  Fiscal  Year  . 
,  :  19UU-19U5. 


U93,30U 


Cumulative 
Saving 
Through 
June  30,  I9US 


$  2,219,868 


Grainj_ 

Bulk-Heading  Charge 
in  Y/est  and  Southwest 


1^0,000 


675,000 


Rice^^  ^ 
Southwest  to  Florida  Ports 


512,000 


'  1,792,000 


Flaxseed^ 
Chicago  to  East 


30,000 


105,000 


Hayj__ 

Nevada  to  Oregon    I9I4.3  only 

Grain, ^Government  owned: 
Transit  Rules  at  " 
Ohio  River  Points 
(I&S  Docket  52U9) 


8,000 


1,100 
15,300 


Grain: 

Cross town  Switching  Charges  2,121  7,U23 

at  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Cancelled 

Rice^^ 

Southwest  to  Northeast     19U2  only  -  72,187 

via  Gulf  Ports 
(I&S  Docket  5083) 


Naine  of  Action 
Frozen^Meat: 

Saved  to  W,F.A.  by  eliminating 
refreezing  at  Ports 

Frozen  Foods; 

Defeat^of  proposed  increase < 
in  Refrigeration  Charges 

Fresh  Fruits  &__Vegetables :^ 
Defeat  of  proposed  increase 
in  price  of  ice  charged  by 
railroads  in  California 


Estimated  Annual 
Saving 
Fiscal  Year 
19U;-19W 


$   U, 375, 000 


2U0,000 


650,000 


Cumulative 
Saving 
Through 
June  30,  19U5 


$  8,U12>500 


555,000 


1,666,3U6 


Live"  Poultry^ 
Free'"return  of  Caretakers 
in  Eastern  territory 

Vegetable  Oils^ Imported: 
Suspension  increased  rates 
account  C.C.C, 
(ICC  Docket  No,  27714-7) 

Fertilizer: 

Canada  to  Southeastern  Points 
Limestone; 

Between 'lall  points  in  United  -States 
Suspension  3%  in  all  rates 

Lijning_Jiater  ials : 

In  Official  Territory  (AAA)'  • 

Co^ton£ 

Truck  Rates  in  North  Carolina 


Cottm£  ' 
Southv/est  to  Virginia 

Cotton_^ 

Southwest  to  Southeast  and. East 
Cottony 

California-Arizona  to-  Southeast, 
Northeast  and  Canada 


118,600 


362,860. 


3,000,000 
-  675 > 000 

13, 983, 5S0 
8,000 
3,000 


63,750 


533,700 


1,269,975 


*  -6,000,000 
:2,363;575 ; 

^  :.;l?^,,oc«^.^ 

r  .  .  -  -  .  .  T 

,;V;'.;\;;V';7^oQ^5 


6,000,000  ...^>:-;  ;..=.,.:;;27,1^8,B50 


2^263i-Q2.0. 


Name  of  A.ction_ 

Cottony 
Southwest  to 
Alabama  and  Georgia 

Cotton^Bale  Covering: 
General  " 

Phos phat  e^Rock ! 
Florida  to  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  ^ 

Superphosphate : 
Proposed  Change  in 
Classification  stopped 

Oil,__S£ybean__and__Corn:_  ^ 
Increased  rates  postponed 
until  August  15,  19U5,  C.C.C. 
(ICG  Docket  No.  28$53) 

Sugar; 

Defeated  cancellation 
Transit  Privileges  C.C.C. 
(ICC  Docket  No.  29078) 

»  ■  •■ 
Lives  to  ck!__ 

To7  from  and  within  the  South 
(I&S  Docket  No.  U779) 

Livestock; 

Pick-up  in  Illinois,  Iowa 

and  Wis  cons  in  '         '  * 

(ICC  Docket  No.  28216) 

Livestocks 

Loading "and  unloading 
(JES  Docket  No.  5129) 
Charges  at  Chicago  ,  ^ 

> 

Livestock: 

Rates  in  Ylestern  District 
(ICC  Docket -No.  17000-9)  ' 

Livestock:  '^.i 

Loading  and  unloading  charges  at 

Cleveland,  Ohio  (F.D.  N0S.IU038 
and  IU7I8) 


Estimated  Annual 
Saving 
Fiscal  Year 
19UU-19U5 


$  llt,300 


27,8U0 


55,029 


1,522,500 


1,239,000 


2,800,000 


150,000 


180,000 


189,635 


500  ,  000  : 


9,600 


Cumulative 

Saving 

Through 
June  30,  19U5 


4  57,150 

83,520 
82,5UU 

2,283,750 

3,097,500 


8,Ull,282 


362,500 


880,000 


568,905 


1,916,000 


'8,000 


Name  of  Action^ 

Livestock,  Ebchibition: 

TiScS  Dockets  Nos.  3lTl9-$lT,U) 

I9U3  only 

^£°£'^-^«'^£^-.""__^2'^®^^^£^''^  Traffic ; 
TiCC  Docket  No,  29003)  , 

Terminal  Charges : 
Pacific  Coast  Ports 
(I&S  Docket  Noi  $lh6) 

Fruit  &  Vegetable  Containers! 
Used,  returned^  "** 

^jyharfage__dharge£l2 

Calif  ornia""Ports"*  r 

(M.Ci  Docket  Noi  632) 

GpHpiodities : 
Transit  at  Gulf  Ports 
when  forwarded  by  water 
(KcS  Dpcket  No.  Si 76)      .  , 

Wool£ 

New  Mexico  to  Boston 
Wool£ 

Oregon  and  Washington 
to  Boston 

Pineap£let 

Florida  to  United  States  ^ 

Watermelons ; 

Loading  Rules  in  South 

(ms  Docket  No.  U785) 

Citrus_Fruit£:  ■ 
Increase  in  Estimated  Weights 
(I&S  Docket  No.  U786) 

Potatoes^  *  . 

Ikine  to  South   19hl^  to  19U3 

Appl e s : 

Pacific  Coast  to  East  I9U2 .to  19U3 


Estimated  Annual 
•■'  ■■  Saving 
Fiscal  Year 
19iil;-19U5 


3 i 000, 000 


700,000 


U00,000 


97,OQO 


S55,3UU 


36,333 
73,500 

7,000 
65,000 

8,250,000 


Cumulative 
Saving 
Through 
Juiie__30,  19U5 


Si,..  U5,000 


7,000,000 


1,750,000 


950,000 


118,500 


1^077,672 


117,166 

256,750 

■  -31,500 
357,500 

U5, 375,000 

120,000 
1,560^000 


Name__of  Acti on^ 
Potatoesj_ 

Maine  to  East  and  South 
Vegetables_^ 

Idaho  and  Oregon  to  South 
(I&S  Docket  No.  506l) 

Vegetables^ 

Idaho  and  Oregon  to  East 
(I&S  Docket  1^0  4  5091) 

All  Agricultural  Commodities_j_ 
3^In crease  SuspendeS  "* 
(Ex  Parte  IU8) 

Canned__Goods ; 

Florida  to  Pacific  Coast 

Canned  Good£: 
Texas  to  East 

Vjmegar: 

North  Carolina  to  South 
(PxS  Docket  No.  5233} 

Onions^^ 

Texas  to  Southeast 
Vegetables : 

Texas  to  North  and  East 

Frozen^Foods: 
Pacific  Coast  to  East 

Vegetables,  Mijced  Cars: 
Texas  to  Northeast 
(I&S  Docket  No.  5218) 

Peaches  J 

North  Carblina  to  United  States 
(ms  Docket  Wo.  5306) 

EggS£ 

Pacific- Coast  to  East 
Butter; 

Portland,.  Oregon  to  California 


Estimated  Annual 
Saving 
Fiscal  Year 
19i;U-19U5 


$  100,000 
.  39,200 

30,000 

75,000,000 

U2,000 

5U,ooo 

780 

15,000 

U80,000 
U,200 

50,000 

3,000 

25,000 

6,000 


Cumulative 

Saving 

Through 
June  30,  I9I45 


^$  550,000 

.  176, Uoo 

135,000 
187,500,000 

iU9,ooo 
135,000 
1,950 
52,500 

1,680,000 
1U,700 
125,000 

'  U,500 

112,^00 
27,000 


Estimated  Annual 
, ,  i.       :  .•  Saving 

NamG  j)f  Action__  ...  ,  ■         19hh^-9h5  _ 

Cheese:  i 
Pacific  Coast  ^o;  East,  v.   :      ■     1:7,000 : 

EggS£  ,         .:•;,;  ;■  :;■„■. rio.;-, 

Maine  to  .Bos:i;pnj;,  i:fessa,c1ius:etts; ;  ; :  \/ ^       •  -20:, 000  .: 
(Via  Motca^' <3£^riei:)j;..  U..  :  '    ■  : 

Mot.O£^£a£I^ie^sr:,K:,  ",:;:.^;::v  :.,  ,  i.:-  ,^  ' 

GeneraJ^.R^e^Jnpii*^45eC/J:v.i.  ;  :i :   .:  r^.;   h9iB3%QO0  ■  1/ 

Totaj^r'V ;'"",;V:^.v. f.' i76^5?S8,276'; : - 

1/    Includes  all  freight.    Mo  -f/ay  to  separate  agricultural  commodities. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  listed  above,  thorej  were  some  100  other, 
actions  during  19Ul;-i4-5  and  many  others  in  previous  years,  the  financial 
benefits  of  Y/^hich  cannot  be  accurately  estimated.  ,  Exajnples  illustra- 
tive of  such  actions  are: 

Potatoes,:  Ijlaine,  •  storage  and  grading  in;  transit.^  ;  :. 
Eggs,;  drying  in  transit; at  soj7ie^25  poi^  ;  .  - 

•  Canned  goods.  Pacific  Coast,;  storage  and,  labeling  in;  transit..  , 
Graiii,  storage       transit  at  ■Nebraska  points  ,  (19l4l  emergency}*;: 
..^  Lives^tock,  diversion- and; reconsignmenti  J^^^^  -  '-• 

Ch:ra3ji^  reduced  cliarges^^  :  i  .  :  ' 

SoyMa^s,^  milling  in  transit  in  scMAtheast  and,  (South-wiest*.; . 

The.  combined,^  savings  for  all  .aptiops  ojf  this  t.ype,  aro  . estimated  tQ  he. 
$l$6,o6o,o6o  since  the  start  of  the  work  under  this  appropriation  . 
(July  1939)  bringing  the  total  estimated  savings  to  about  $650,000,000. 

The  Division,  ; during  the  past  fiscal.  year:,J has.: .eoop^r^ted.  , fully  with  _ 
other  branches  of  the  Department;  and^  the  Ififar  Food : AdEiinigtration;  v:  ■ 
also  the-  Oiffice  of  Price  4<iministr at ipn.  War  Prodg.C:ti.Qnr- Board, •  Ifoter^ 
state  Commerce  Commission,; United  States Maritime  G,ommis s.lon.  Office, ;  : 
of  Defense  Transportation,  Foreign  Ecpnom.i.G  Administration,  and,  all  : 
other  interested  Government  Agencies, ; in  ponnection,  with  transportation 
rates  and  charges  .  as  they  relate  to  piximum  price  regulations.,  in 
facilitating  the,  physical  movement  of  agricultural, products,  the  . 
allocation,  of  car  equipment,  particularly  ivith  reference, to  the  acute 
shortage  of  refrigerator  cars,  heavier  but  still  practical  loading  of ' 
box  and  other  types  of  railway  cars,  formulating  .new  rates  and  routes,.' 
additional  transit  arrangements,  storage  privileges,  retention  of 
branch  railway  lines  and.  other  pertinent  operating  and  transportation 
phases  of  moving  the  farm  products. 


Cumulative 
f .  Saving  ^  ."  . 
'  :  :   >  Through  ■  '.■ 

■  J;}^J^o,J.9l^■ 
\.      ,  '  73,5QO.v- 


.  ;_a23^83lj^OO_.  1/ 

$  .1489,170,881 


Benefits  to  farmers,  as  the. -outgrowth  of  lUO  separate  projects  handled 
by  the  Division  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  covered  practically 
every  agricultural  conrniodity  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  the  effects 
of  which  were  nation-wide.    The  States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Missouri 
were  benefited  through  U8,  U?,  and  h3  projects  respectively,  during  that 
period  of  time*    The  over-all  average  was  32  for  each  State. 

k  -  - 

The  American  farmer,  especially  through  close  cooperation  with  the 
national  farm  organizations  and  the  National  Association  of  Commissioners, 
Directors,  and  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  and  their  State  affiliates, 
together  with  cooperative  marketing  associations,  trade  organizations. 
State  Public  Utilities  Commissions,  and  in  a  great  many  instances,  the 
members  of  Congress,  have  come  to  rely  on  this  Division  for  transporta- 
tion advice^  information,  and  services.    Every  possible  facility  has 
been  made  available  to  them  for  our  individual  and  cooperative  efforts 
to  acquire  proper  adjudication  of  the  transportation  problems  affect- 
ing the  movement  of  farm  products. 

Some  of  the  details  of  actual  accomplishment,  designed  for  informative 
purposes,  will  be  found  in  the  itemizations  to  follow: 

I.     INCREASED  RATES  AND  CHARGES 

Probably  the  largest  contribution  in  dollars  to  the  producers  of 
agricultural  commodities  was  this  Division's  participation  in  Ex  Parte 
IU8  -  Increased  Rates  and  Charges,  I9U2.    This  proceeding  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  resulted  from  a  petition  by  the  railroads 
for  authority  to  increase  their  freight  rates  10  percent,  to  offset  wage 
increases  granted  railroad  employees  by  the  President's  emergency  Labor 
Board,    This  Division  participated  in  the  public  hearings,  submitted 
pertinent  rate  and  economic  evidence  by  witness  and  counsel.    As  a 
result,  the  carriers  were  allowed  increases  of  but  6  percent  on  processed 
agricultural  commodities,  and  only  3  percent  on  basic  agricultural  prod- 
ucts* . 

Shortly  thereafter,  it  appeared  from  the  financial  reports  of  th^  rail- 
roads that  the  increased  rates  together  with  the  increased  tonnage 
being  transported,  because  of  the  war,  produced  revenues  far  in  excess 
of  carriers*  predictions.    Therefore,  this  Division  interested  several 
Governmental  Agencies  in  petitioning  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  vacate  its  order  permitting  the  aforementioned  increased  freight 
rates  and  requested  cancellation*    The  Commission  took  note  of  these 
petitions  and  ordered  another  hearing,  later  suspending  the  increases 
until  December  31,  19U3»    The  last  order  suspended  the  increase  until 
December  31,  19U5»    It  has  been  estimated  that  because  of  the  action 
taken,  there  has  been  saved  approximately  $^75, 000,000  annually  on  the 
freight  bill  of  agriculture. 

II.  .  GENERAL  WOOL  RATE  INVESTIGATION 

Following  a  series  of  many  events,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  May  7  reinstituted  Docket  No.  28863  -  General  Investigation  of  Yfool 


and  Mohair  Rates,    It  is  novr  expected  that  hearings  will  commence  in 
September  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  followed  by  hearings  at  Fort  Worth,.  ,. 
Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,^  Portland,  and  San  Francisco  in  the  order  named* 

Involved  in  these  proceedings  will  be  an  attempt  to  obtain  reductions 
in  all  domestic  wool  freight  rates  in  the  United  States,    If  successful, 
savings  to  wool  growers  annually  will  be  many  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Our  preparations  for  this  case  are  most  elaborate,  and  Compilations , for 
exhibit  purposes  are  in  excess  of  200,000  statistical  and  rate  factors. 

In  addition,  Economic  testimony  and  exhibits  mil  be  submitted.  Sup- 
porting our  position  in  behalf  of  all  the  vroo]^  groY/ers  of  the  United 
States  are  twenty-seven  Public  Utilities  Commissions  and  Stata  Agr±-^ 
culture  Departments,  also  farm  organizations,  wool  growers,  ;;an4' 
marketing  associations, 

Because  wool  is  produced  in  commercial  quantities  in  all  of  the  States, 
this  litigation  mil  be  one  of  the  most  important  in.  which  we  have 
participated.    Following  its  completion,  general  investigations  on 
other  agricultural  commodities  designed  in  similar  fashion  ivill  be 
inaugurated, 

III,    EXPORT  RATES  ON  GOVERNlffiNT  TRAFFIC 
VIA  THE 'pacific  COAST  PORTS 

As  an  example  of  the  Division's,  accomplishments  in  behalf  of  the  ship- 
ment of  Government  freight,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  rates  on 
Government  traffic  handled  through  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  for  export. 
This  inves'tigation,  known  as  I.C.C,  Docket  No,  29OO6,  was  initiated 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  its  own  motion^  because  of 
certain  restrictive  features  in  connection  with  export  rates  mth  which 
Government  Agencies  cannot  comply  in  war  time. 

Inland  freight  rates  on  traffic  destined  for  export' are-  c»i-; a  somewhat 
lower  basis  than  the  domestic  freight  rates  on  like  commodities.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  these  preferential  rates,  shippers 
are  required  to  show  on  bills  of  lading  the  final  foreign  destination, 
the  boat . on ; which  it  is  intended  to  move,  and  furthermore,  the  property 

.must  not  leave  the  custody  of  the  railroads  until  it  is  loa.ded  aboard 
ship,"  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  destinations  of  Government  freight 
during  war  time  are  military  secrets,  there  can  be  no  definite  informa- 
tion, as /to  what  ship  mil  transport  the  cargo,  or  when  a  ship  will  be 
available.    Obviously,  the  Government  is  unable  to  'coirply  with  these 

;, information  requirements,  ■     '.  ■  ■  ^- 

Cooperating  with  the  Y/ar,  Navy,  and' the  Treasury  Departments^  the  Divi- 
jSion  on  behalf  of  the  T/ar  Food  Administration,  tried  for  a  long  time  to 
adjust  this  matter  with  the,  railroads.    Finally  a.  compromise  acceptable 
to  all  the  a;gencies  invbiveci,,  was  effected.    By  this  compromise,  the 
War  Food  Administration  receives \ the  benefit  of:  the  export  rates  as 
published  and  a  terminal  allowance  by -the  railroads  of  60  cents  per  ton. 


This  agreement  was  signed  March  1,  I9UU  and  was  retroactive  to  19U2* 
However,  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  amendments  adding  eleven 
of-the  smaller  ports  to  this  quotation  and  in  other  ways  broadening  its 
effectiveness.    Negotiations  are  still  under  way  for  a  sixth  amendment, 
adding  approximately  $50,000  per  year  benefits.    The  total  over-all 
benefits  to  this  Administration  to  December,  19U5  are  now  estimated 
at -about  |10,000,000, 

AAR  Section  ,22,  Quotation  510-A,  a  companion  Quotation  to  265,  making 
applicable  the  export  rates  through  the  ports  of  New  Westminster, 
Prince  Ruppert  and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  was  consumated  and 
signed  on  May  7,  19U5*    It  is  estimated  that  this  ivill  save  approxi-^ 
mately  ^75,000  per  year  to  the  War  Food  Administration, 

IV,    PORT  CHi'iRGES  AT  CilLIFORNIA  PORTS 

This  subject  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  California  Board  of  State  Harbor 
Commissioners'  attempt  to  increase  wharfage  charges  60  percent.  This 
increase  v\ras  protested  and  finally  v/ithdraim. 

The  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  is  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
scale  of  v^harfage,  dockage,  and  other  charges,  and  has  asked  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  set  up  a  complete  investigation  into  the  general 
level  of  all  of  these  charges.    As  a  consequence,  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion created  Docket  6U0,    The  first  step  is  to  unify  the  methods  of 
accounting  of  the  various  harbor  commissions  and  dock  companies,  iifter 
this  unification  has  been  effected,  they  y/ill  then  atterrpt  to  create  a 
formula  for  the  proper  allocation  of  the  total  costs.    The  formula  Ydll 
allocate  certain  perc(2ntages' of  this  cost' for  the  ship  and  the  remaining, 
percentages  for  the  cargoes.    This  situation  will  be  watched  in  order  to 
keep  as  low  as  possible  the  cost  of  transshipping  export,  coastwise j 
and  intercoastal  agricultural  commerce  as  well  as  the  traffic  of  the 
Yfer  Food  Administration, 

"     :'  V,    PERIS  HilBLE  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 

The  past  year  has  brought  an  increase  in  actions  pertaining  to  refrig- 
erated transportation,  the  most  important  of  which  are  as  follows: 

A,    Refrigerator  Car  Improvements  ■ 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  a  number  of  meetings  v/ith  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  the  frozen  food 
and  vegetable  industry,  representatives  of  the  private  refrigerator 
car  lines,  and  the  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  developing  specifica- 
tions for  a  new  standard  refrigerator  car,    A  member  of  our  staff  has 
been  designated  to  attend  these  meetings  arid  cooperate  with  the 
industries,  the  private  refrigerator-car  lines,  and  the  railroads  in 
drawing  up  these  specifications.    He  has  also. 'been  called  upon  to  assist 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering  in 
conducting  refrigeration  transit  tests  from  the  West  Coast  for  the 


purpose  of  experimenting  with  the  various  proposals  under  consideration. 

B^i"£i*^^^iJtg_Tests_         '  •• 

Tests  to  determine  the  freezing  point  of  canned  goods,  started  in  19^3, 
have  been  continued  during  19Ui4.-US.    During  this  year  a  series  of  tests 
on  approximately  50  different  canned  coramodities  have  been  conducted, 
preliminary  reports  have  been  issued,  and  a  final  over-all  report  Tfill 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  canners,  shippers,  and  the  transportation 
. agencies,  -  ,  ' 

iy-t  • 

It  is  felt  that  these  tests  mil  be  of  considerable  value  t'o  the 'canned 
goods  ^industry,  and  to  the  railroads  in  the  prevention  of  claims  for 
damage  and  the  resultant  losses  in  the  supplies  of  these  products, 

C,    Protective  Service_Against^Cold 

Several  years  ago  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  its  own  motion, 
initiated  an  investigation  into  the  reasonableness  of  the  rules  and 
charges  covering  protective  service  against  cold  (heater  service).  At 
the  request  of  shippers  and  producers  of  deciduous  fruits,  this  Division 
assigned  a  -staff  member  to  assist  them  in  presenting  their  case  at  three 
separate  hearings. 

On  April  2,  19U5>  the  Commission  handed  down  its  decision,  which  pre- 
scribed: 

(1)  Minor  increases  under  certain  rules  considered  reasonable, 

(2)  Two  bases  of  charges  for  heater  service  -  one  under 
optional  service  and  another  under  con^julsory  service. 
Both  are  on  a  per  car  basis,  whereas  the  former  rates 
had  been  published  per  100  pounds, 

(3)  The  Commission  found  that  failure  of  the  roads  in  the 
East  to  provide  carriers*  protective  service  within 
that  t err itisry  was  unjust  and  unreasonable, 

(U)    They  found  the  demand  of  the  northv/estern  deciduous 

fruit  shippers  for  carriers'  protective  service,  based 
upon  temperatures  within  the  car,  was  reasonable, 

D, ,  Refrigerator.  Gar /Rental ..-in  the  - 

One  of  the  most  significant  activities  of  the  Division  during  this  ,  fiscal 
year,  and  the  results  of  which  undoubtedly  vail  have  a  most  important 
effect  on  charges  for  furnishing  special  types  of  cars  throughout  the 
country,  v/as  the  refrigerator  car  rental  case,  -  ' 

Railroads  operating  in  Maine  have  for  the  past  twenty  years  assessed  a  , 
charge  of  $5,00  PG^  car,  per -trip,  for  use  of  refrigerator  or  insulated  .  _ 
cars.    Inasm-Uch  as  Maine  ships  approximately  14.0,000.  carloads  of  potatoes 
annually,  the  railroads  have  levied  on  the  potato  industry  approximately 
$200,000  a  year -for  a  service  T/hich  It  is  believed  is  lawfully  required. 


as  part  of  the  transportation  duties  required  of  railroads  under  the 
Interstate  CommercQ  Act, 

The  formal  complaint  was  filed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
War  Food  Administrator,  cooperating  Y\rith  various  trade  associations, 
producer  cooperatives  and  individual  shippers,  attacking  this  so-called 
car  rental  charge. 

The  case  was  heard  at  Caribou,  Maine,  November  ih  to  November  21,  19UU 
inclusive,  and  a  further  hearing  was  held  at  Yfashington,  D#  C,  on 
March  21,  19U5»    The  Division  Y\ras  represented  by  a  witness  and  counsel 
and  comprehensive  exhibits  and  testimony  were  entered  in  the  record. 

Opening 'briefs  in  the  case  were  filed  January  18,  19U5^  and  v/e  now 
await  the  Examiner's  proposed  report,  to  be  followed  by  briefs  of 
exception  and  oral  argument. 

_..VI.  ;:RETUH\fED:-.USED. 'FRUIT' MD  VEGETABLE  CONTAINEES 

Reduced  rates  on  returned  used  fruit  and  vegetable  containers  were 
originally  set  up  through  the  efforts  of  this  Division  in  19UU«  For 
that  year,  these  new  rates  saved  the  fruit  and  vegetable  producers  in 
the  South  approximately  $227,300,  Southvj-est  $38,280,  Pacific  Coast 
$168,000,  or  a  total  of  $Lt33, $30,  and  these  rates  have  been  continued 
for  the  entire  year  of  19U$.    It  is  reported  that  the  use  of  these 
rates  has  increased  since  they  were  originally  published,  and  that 
the  benefits  to  the  producers  for  the  year  of  19U5  will  approximate 
$700,000. 

The  indirect,  but  important,  benefit  far  in  excess  of  the  nominal  saving 
in  freight  charges  afforded  by  this  project,  is  the  fact  that  it  sup- 
plied the  grower  with  containers  in  which  to  pack  his  crop  and  move  the 
produce,  Y^rhere  mthout  these  used  containers,  and  being  unable  to  obtain 
neYf  cases,  his  produce  could  not  have  reached  its  market  which  would  have 
resulted  in  enormous  losses  to  the  producer, 

.  _  .VII.   'FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  ' 

Fourteen  active  projects  mth  reference  to  rates,  charges,  and  distribu- 
tion of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  continue  to  receive  our • attention,  " 
Savings  approximating  $9^686,200  were  involved  in  the  year's  activities, 
examples  of  Y/hich  are: 

A.    Watermelons  -  Loading  R^les 

At  least  once  a  year  the  subject  of  Y/atermelon  loading  rules  in  the 
South  is  brought  up  by  the  southern  railroads.    The  railroads  have  been 
attempting  to  carry  on  an  educational  program  whereby  the  southern 
watermelon  shippers  mil  use  certain  types  of  padding  between  each 
layer  and  tier  of  melons  in  cars  to  eliminate  so-called  excessive 
loss  and  damage  claims.    This  educational  campaign  on  the  part  of  . 


^-57- 

the  carriers  has  not  been  very  fruitful,  ....  ^ 

In  May  a  representative  of  the  railroads  called  a  iiEeting  of , 

representatives  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  War  Food  Administratipn  at  which  he  endeavor- 
ed to  obtain  an  order  that  would  force  all  southern  watermel9n  shippers 
to  use  such  padding  material  at  an  added  cost  of  about  $7 •00  to  $9«00 
per  car.    This  proposal  was  opposed  by  a  representative  of  this  Divi- 
sion first,  because  of  the  added  expense  involved  and,  second,  because 
it  was  not  believed  possible  to  purchase  and  have  supplied  sufficient 
of  this  padding  material  to  take  care  of  the  watermelons  on  such  short 
notice.    The  proposal  was  not  accepted  by  the  Government  agencies, 

B,    Peaches  -  ^outh  to  United  States__ 

The  tariffs  covering  fresh  peaches  from  points  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, ^Tennessee,  and  Virginia  to  destinations 
in  Trunk  Line  Territory  and  to  points  in  Canada  carry  two  sections; 
Section  1  contains  the  rates  prescribed  as  maximum  reasonable  rates  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  Section  2  carries  rates  published 
to  meet  highway  competition, 

iHcie  latter  rates  are  published  with  an  expiration  date  of  December  31, 
19U14-.    Bearing  in  mind  l-he  difficulties  that  some  Southern  railroads 
experienced  early  in  19UU,  the  Division  communicated  virith  the  Southern 
Freight  iissociation  early  in  November  asking  that  these  competitive 
rates  be  made  effective  until  December  31,  19U5# 

The  carriers  conplied  mth  our  request  in  part,  extending  these  r.ates 
until  June  30,  19U5,  and  we  are  now  advised  that  the  matter  is  being 
handled  with  the  Eastern  lines  for  a  further  extension  until  December 
31,  19U5»    This  mil  assure  Southern  peach  producers  to  benefits  of 
the  lovj-er  rates  .for  the  19^5  shipping  season, 

■  '  •■-C\    £^£^1}  ^£S£'t'ables  -  Texas  to_the__Northwest__  . 

»  - 

For  a  number  of  years  past  Vfestern  Trunk  Line  railroads  have  published 
commodity  rates  on  fresh  vegetables  from  Pittsburgh,  Chicopee  and  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas,  to  destinations  north  and  west  thereof  in  Western  Trunk 
Line  territory.  Although  very  fev/  fresh  vegetables  originate  at  these 
points  at  the  present  time,  the  commodity  rates  are  used  constructing 
combination  rates  on  fresh  vegetables  in  Texas, 

The  railroads  proposed  to  cancel  the  published  commodity  rates  froin 
these  three  points^  which  action  would  materially  increase  the.  through 
rates  from  Texas  to  many  points,  in  Yfestern  Trunk  Line  territory.  This 
Division,  cooperating  mth  Texas,  producers,  -shippers,  and  trade  organi- 
zations, vigorously  opposed  this  adjustment,  and  it  was  finally  dis- 
cussed with  the  carriers  at  a  public  hearing  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
January  22,  19h^»    As' a  result  of  this  public  discussion  and' after- 
careful  and  thorough  consideration  of  the  railroads  involved.,  the 
subject  was  withdrawn  and  cancelled  from  the  docket;  thus  permitting 


the  lower  combination  rates  from  Texas  points  to  remain  in  effect. 


VIII.    COTTON    .  . 
'Am    Ootton__-  South_to  North       '  . 

Tha  decision*  renderod  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a  recent 
cotton  complaint,  in  Tfhich  this ' Division  participated^  brought  about 
reductions  ranging  -"^om  k  cents  to  8  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  rates 
on  cotton  in  loads  of  50,,  000  pounds  or  more  to  a  majorii-ty  of  consuming 
points  in  official  --.erritory  cr  that  portion  of  the  United  States  lying 
north  of  the  Ohio  a: id  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivers.'  These  re'duced 
rates  have  been  pub._ished  to  become  effective  July  19,  19U$«    It  is 
estimted  that  the  savings  to  the  producers  and  sh'ippers  of  cotton 
will  amount  to  about  $300,000  annually. 

The  Division  watches  carefully  the  rate  adjustments  proposed  on  intra- 
state traffic  as  well  as  interstate-  by  rail, -truck,  and  water.  This 
alertness  prevented  excessive  increases  inr  motor  carrier  rates  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,    At  three  different  times  the  motor  carriers 
in  those  States  made  strenous  efforts  to  establish  increased  rates  6n, 
cotton.    Yfith  the  assistance  of  the  Cotton  Cooperative  Associatiolis, 
these  increases  Yrere  held  to  a  maximum  of  5  cents  per  bale.    It  is 
estimated  that  savings  of  $80,000  annually  resulted, 

C,  Oott£n__Transit_ 

The  rail  carriers  were  induced  to  establish  some  new  transit  privileges 
and  continue  others  dn  cotton  during  the  past  year.    Cotton  being  prin- 
cipally an  any-quantity  commodity,  these  transit  privileges  aire  essen- 
tial to  consolidation  and* shipping  in  carload  quantities,  thereby 
enabling  the  producers  and  shippers  to  secure  the  lowest  freight  rates 
origin  to  destination. 

During  the  Y^ar  very  little  cotton  Yfas  exported.    This  left  large  carry- 
over stocks  in  every  part  of  the  cotton  gromng  sections  of  the  United 
States.    Storage  and  concentration  in-transit  privileges 'were  liitiited 
to  a  period  of  one  year  by  the  Railroad  tariffs.    This  Division  has  been 
instrumental  in  having  this  time  limit  extended  from  year  to  year  until 
now  it  has  been  extended' to  December  31,  19U5,  Yfith  an  over -all  time 
limit  of  U8  months  in  Southviestorn  and  14.0  months  in  Southern  territor- 
ies.   It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  savings  because  without  this 
action  every  bale  of  cotton  for  the  last  four  years -not  reshipped 
within. the  time  limit  of  12  months  would  have  had  to  bear  combination 
of  freight  rates  into  and  out  of  storage  or  concentration  point, 

,       D.  .  California  .-Arizona  Cotton  Rates 

■      ,    ■  ■  ,    '         .  , 

Y/ith  the  approval  and  advice  of  this  Division,  the  Trans-continental 
Rail  Lines  established  and  published  during  the  past  year,  a  full  line 


of  group  and  specif ic' rates  on  cotton  to  all  points  in  the  United  States. 
Heretofore  rates  to. consuming  points  only  were  published.    This  enabled 
the  California  and  Arizona  producers  to  ship  their  cotton  to  interior 
points  for.  storage  and  then  reship  to  the  final  consuming  point  on  the 
balance  of  the  through  rate  origin  to  destination.    This  was  very 
beneficial,,  especially 'to  the  Arizona-California  producers,  because 
the  armed  forces  have  taken  over  and  are  utiliz'ing  most  of  the  storage 
facilities  on  the  West  Coast. 

IX.    COTTON  SEED  PRODUCTS 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  this  Division  intervened  in  two  cottonseed 
products  proceedings  before  the  interstate  Commerce  Conimission  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 

In  one  case. a  rail  line  published  cancellation  of  transit  privileges 
but  this  Division  induced  them  to  withdraw  the  tariff  and  continue 
the  operation  of  the"  transit  privileges.    In  the  other  case,  the  pro- 
posed increases  were  suspended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  after  a  formal  hearing  the  proposed  increases  wel'e  ordered  can- 
celled, and  rates  were  prescribed  -vjhich  -^^re  in  many  instances  lower 
than  those  then  in  effdct.    •  - 

■  -X.    LBIESTONE  Ai^  LIMING  liATERIAL 

In  the  Government  Soil  Building  Program,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  distributes  many  million  tons  of  limestone  and  liming  material 
within  V/es tern  Trunk  Line,  Central  Freight,  Trunk  Line,  and  New  England 
territories;  the  commercial  movement  is  even  larger.    Genera^  revisions 
of  rates  were  made  and  equitable  commodity  rates  were  established 
between  specific  points  which  were  much  lower  than  formerly  obtained. 
It  -is  estimated  that  this- has  resulted  in  anjiual  savings  of  approximate- 
ly $18,000,000.  • 

XI.    FERTILIZERS  im  SUPERPHOSPMTES  - 

Reduced  rates,  on. fertilizers  and  superphosphates  have  been  established 
between  points  In  Trunk  Line  and  Central  Freight  Association  territor- 
ies,; and  from  those  territories  tor  points  in  the  South,  Southwest  and 
Western  Trunk  Line.  .  Reduced  rates  also  have,  be,en  established  to  and 
'from  points  in.  Tenhessee— Arkansas  .and  Texas.  /..This'  enables  the  farmers 
to  buy  more  fertilizers  and  increase  agricultural  procjaction. 

The  Classification  Committee  proposed  to  increase  the "rating  on  defluri- 
nated  and  calcined  superphosphate  that  would  have  resulted  in  exorbitant 
advances  in  the,  current  rates.    This  Division's  repr'esentative  appeared 
before:  the  Committee  and  induced  them  to  mthdraw  the  proposed  increases. 
This  commodity  is  used  both  for  fertilizer  and  a  stock  food  ingredient. 
An  estimated  annual  saving  of  $1,522,000  resulted^  : 


:  i       ■    ;       Xll,  •■  t^HOSPHATE  ROCK 

This  Division  intervened  in  a  formal  complaint  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  involving  ra.tes  on  phosphate  rock  from  Florida 
mines  to  fertilizer  manufacturing  plants  in  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Massachusetts.    'The  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coirimission 
resulted  in  reductions  in  the  present  rates  which  averaged  90  cents 
per  gross  ton,  a  saving  of  $11,000  annually,  ' 

XIII.    ^/EGETABLE  OILS 

By  intervention  in  two  formal  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  involving  the  rates,  both  import  and  domestic,  on  vegetable 
oils,  the  Division  was  able  to  effect  annual  savings  of  nearly  two' 
million  dollars.    In  order  to  protect  the  cottonseed  oil  producers, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  orders  forced  increases  rates» 
Before  these  increased  rates  could  become  effective,  war  was  declared 
and  all  of  these  oils  came  under  Government  control  by  purchase  and 
allocation.    This  Division,  by  petitions  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  has  succeeded  in  postponing  the  effective  date  of  these 
orders  to  August  l5,  19h^9  and  is'noYf  filing  a  new  petition  to  extend 
the  effective  date  to  Febmary  15,  19U6. 

XIV.    SOYBEAN  PRODUCTS  ' 

The  Department  intervened  in  a  formal  complaint  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  involved  rates  and  transit  privileges  on 
soybean  products '  in- California,    Hearing  was  held  in  Los  /ingeles, 
September  18,  19;^  20,  i9l4U,  attended  by  witness  and  counsel  from  this 
Division  and  the  Examiner's  proposed  report  recommends  the  elimination 
of  the  transit  barriers.    If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  adopts 
this  report,  v;hich  is  deemed  likely,  it  mil  resu].t  in  a  saving  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $1,000,000  annually,  and  vfill  be  of  material  benefit 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war, 

,XV.  SUGAR 

Because  of  inadequate  supply  of  sugar  in  this  country,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  institute  a  rationing  and  distribution  program.  The 
Southern  rail  lines  very  patriotically  agreed  to  requests  to  establish 
a  storage  in  transit  privilege- at  interior  points  on  imported  sugar 
ready  for  consumption.    The  Barge  lines  attacked  this  privilege  and 
sought  either  to  participate  in  it  or  have  it  cancelled.    The  Department 
in'tervened  in  behalf  of  the' Southern  Rail  Lines  and  formal  hearing  was 
held  in  New  Orleans,  May  19,  20,  19hh* 

It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  continue  this  pri- 
vilege beyond  its  present  expiration  date  of  December  31>  19U5»  How- 
ever, it  has  resulted  in 'an  annual  saving- of  approximately  $2,000,000 
beside  facilitating  the  sugar  program. 


-3 


XVI.  (BAIN 

Grain  and  grain  products  reecsived  tbeir  full  share  of  attention  during 
this  report  period*    The  yearns  aotivitiqs  covered  2?  individual,  widely 
diversified  adjustments.    A  further  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
ComniLssion  in  its  general  investigation  of  the  rates  on  grain  and  grain 
products  to  destinations  in  the  South,  and  between- points  in  Southern., 
territory,  was  issued,  .  -   .  , 

The  Commission's  decision  in  this  proceeding,  released. April  IQ,  was 
set  forth  in  a  report  consisting  of'  approximately  150  pages.  The 
principal  rate  changes  resulting,  in  a  :general  way,  from  this  decision « 
are  reductions  in  rates  per  100  pounds  as  follows: 

From  Gulf  ports  to  .the  South  -  h  cents 

From  Memphis  to  the  Southeast  -  h  cents 

From  Oklahoma  and  Southern  .  . 

Kansas  to  the  South  -  .        7  cents 

From  Texas  to  the  South  -  8  cents 

From  Pacific  Coast  to  the  South  -  11  cents 

There  are  some  scattered  reductions    from  eastern  shipping  points  to 
southeastern  destinations  ranging  from  1  to  3  cents.    Otherwise,  the 
adjustment  Tn.thin  the  South  is  left  substantially  on  the  existing 
basis*  . 

The  effects  of  this  decision  by  the  Commission  will  be  far  reaching, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  continued  litigation  mil  follow.  The 
Division  -vvill  continue  its  active  interest  in  this  particular  adjust- 
ment in  order  to  protect  the  shipping  farmers  and  the  receivers  at 
.destinations.  "  • 

Special  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  dockets  covering  feeding  grains 
in  Western  Trunk  Line  territory,  commodity  rates  on  grain  from  Western- 
Kansas  and  Eastern-Colorado  to  Omaha,  proportional  grain  .rates  on  Ex 
Barge  traffic  to  the  East,  sviritchihg  charges  in  Kansas  City  switching 
district,  coast-Yd.se  rates,  drought  relief  rates  on  hay,  export  grain  ' 
rates  through  New  York  Harbor,  rates  on  grain  from  Canada  to  the  South, 
wheat  between  points  in  Texas,  Canadian  grain  Ex  Lake  from  Chicago  to 
Gulfports,  alfalfa  meal  from  Texas  to  Atlantic  Seaboard  territory  were 
some  of  the  instances  where  the  Division  rendered  direct  services 
benefiting  not  only  normal  domestic  grain  traffic,  but  also  high 
priority  war  tonnage. 

XVII.    DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

Yfertime  conditions  have  brought  about  a  dislocation  of  normal  popula- 
tion centers.    This  dislocation  has  been  felt  in  the  transportation  of 
dairy  and  poultry  products  as  much  or  more  than  in  any  of  the  other 
agricultural  commodities.    New  truck  rates  and  regulations  have  been 
particularly  active.*   The  Division  during  the  past  year  has  handled 


innumerable  rate  adjustments  effecting  changes  in  rates  and  v;eights  on 
eggs.    We  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  liberalized  transit  privi- 
leges on  cheese  and  butter,  as  well  as  provisions  permitting  additional 
privileges  on  powdered  eggs,  and  dried  and  condensed  irlilk*  ' 

The  railroads  during  this  period  have  shov/n  greatly  increased  claim 
payments  on  carloads  of  shell  eggs.    This  Division,  therefore,  has 
participated  in  various  tests  with  reference  to  the  loading,  actual 
transporting,  and  unloading  of  eggs.    Continued  efforts  have  been  made 
to  assist,  the  producers  in  the  use  of  recoopered  wooden  cases,  and  also 
with  reference  to  the  storage  of  fibre  cases, 

A  complete  survey  of  the  overhead  rate  structure  as  it  is  applied  to 
poultry  and  dairy  products  is  now  under  vray.    The  object  of  this  sur- 
vey is  to  anal^^ze  thoroughly  the  present  rates  and  transit  privileges 
and  to  show  their  effect  upon  the  marketing  of  these  commodities.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  find  out  what  is  vnrong  with  the  dairy  and 
poultry  rate  structure,  and  appropriate  corrective  measures  ivill  be 
taken. 

XVIII.  LIVESTOCK 

Accumulated  savings  of  $3,713^9^2  to  June  30,  19^5,  have  been  estimated 
as  resulting  from  actions  taken  by  this  Division,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  has  been  continued  by  direct  actions  during  the  fiscal  year. 

A  survey  of  the  general  rate  structure  on  livestock  v^rithin  and  between 
the  various  rate  territories  is  being  made.    Information  in  connection 
lYith'this  statistical  matter  for  a  12-ycar  period,  showing  the  popula- 
tion, livestock  production  and  livestock  values  by  States  and  freight 
rate  territories,  and  market  receipts  of  livestock,  are  being  compiled 
in  order  that  the  survey  may  be  comprehensive  enough  to  indicate  Tjhat 
is  wong  TcLth  the  livestock  rate  structure  so  that  the  producer  may  be 
assured  of  equitable  transportation  costs  -in  marketing  his  product. 
The  final  analysis  arid  conclusions  made  as  a  result  of  these  intensive 
studies  will  clearly  indicate  any  faults  in  the 'present  structure  and 
enable  the  Divisian  to  fulfill  its  obligation  "bo  the  livestock  producer 
by  .appropriate  action.  ■  , 

XIX.    28-^OUR  liiW- ENFORCH.IENT  ' 

Active  enforcement  of  the  28-Hour  Law  during  the  past  year  has  resulted 
in  the  reporting  of  2,l8l  apparent  violations  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads.   Investigation  has  been  completed  in  1,175  cases,  of  which 
were  filed  Y^rithout  co'urt  action,  because  failure*  to  comply  with  the  law 
was  due  in  each  case  to-  an  unavoidable  cause,  and  651  cases. have  been 
reported  for  prosecution. 

■  -•'  *      ■  ■ 

Advice  has  been  received  of  the  disposition  of  626  cases  by  the  Courts, 
in  v/hich  penalties  aggregating  $66,000  were  imposed.    As  of  June  30, 
19h^9  697  cases  v\rere  pending  in  the  Courts. 


During  the  year,  visits  were  made,  to  a  large  number  of  livestock  markets 
and  feed-in-tl^ansit  stations  to  observe  the  enforcement  work  and  to  con- 
fer Tivith  officials  of  the  railroads  and  stockyards.    Y/e  contiaue  to. 
receive  excellent  cooperation  from  the  field  employees  of .  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  of  the  Meat '  Inspection  Service,  vjho  examine  rail- 
road and  stockyard  records  at  their  stations  to  obtain  information  regard- 
ing the  loading  and  unloading  of  Livestock*    The  development  of  a  m.eans 
of  obtaining  similar  inforraatigri  ;on  shipments  destined  to  points  not 
covered  by  these  services  is  being  given  close. study, 

XX.  ..  GENERilL  MOl-OR  GARRm  R^'^TES 

In  addition  to  the 'specific  motor  carrier  adjustment  rates,  mentioned  in 
other  parts  of ;  this  report,  ,mth  reference  to  individual  agricultural 
products,  the  ■Division  has  closely  follov/ed  motor  carrier  rate  adjust- 
ments during  the  year..   Labor  and  ope'rating  expenses  of  the  motor', 
carrier  rate  industry  have  been  steadily  increasing.    Therefore,  the 
motor  carrier  publishing  agents  have  attempted  to  make  effective  flat 
emergency  charges  ranging  from  1  to  $  cents  per  100. pounds;  they  have 
attempted  to  cancel  commodity  rates  and  substitute  higher  class  rates, 
and  attempted  to  increase  their  class  rate  stops  aind  otherwise  used 
every  means  at  their  command  to  increase.,  the -charges  for  transporting 
agricultural  products.    This  Division  has  actively  participated  in 
these  proceedings,  protested  the  proposed  increases,  and  taken  active 
part  in  the  public  heairings  by  presentation  of  evidence  and  exhibits 
by  i?itness  and  counsel.    In  practically  every  instance,  this  Division, 
in  cooperation  mth  other  protestants,  has  been  able  to  minimize  these 
increases,  and  a  conservative,  estimate  would  be  that  our  efforts  vfere 
"Successful  in  holding  to  approximately  50  percent  the  increases  as 
proposed  by  the  motor  carrier  lines,  '  '  - 

XXI.    /.BANDOmEIJI  OF  RAILROAD  LINES 

As  has  been  expected,  the  attempts  of  the  railrbads  to  abandon  Yirhat  they 
claim  are  **non-paying  branch  lines"  have  increased  during  the  past  year. 

The  Department's  wartime . interest  in  this  matter  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  should  these  little  branch  lines  be  abandoned  during  the  wartime 
period,  it  would  leave  the  agricultural  producers  located  along  these 
lines  without  adequate  means  of  transportation.    Our  policy  has,  there- 
fore, been  to  oppose  these'  abandonments  in  every  instance  v\?here  a 
sufficient  amount  of  agricultural  products  has  been  involved.  The 
iack  of  sufficient  trucking  facilities  during  the  wartime  period  v»rould 
make  it  impossible  for  the  local  produce  to  reach  market  if  these  aban- 
donments were  permitted.    The  shortage  of  elevator  space  and  warehousing 
facilities  have-  also  been  reasons -why  this.  Division  has  entered  these 
abandonment  cases.    During  the  past- fiscal  year  we  have  investigated 
all  of. the  52  requests  for  abandonments  placed  with  the  Interstate 
.  Commerce' Commission,,  and  in  most  cases  have  found -that  there  vvas  insuf- 
ficient agricultural-  traffic*  involved.    ¥e  have  participated  in  public 
hearings:' and  the  entire  procedures  and  secured ''imvorable  decisions  from 
the  Commission  declining  to  ailoW-  the  track  to  be  abandoned  in  7  cases. 


We  have  participated  in  8  additional  pending  cases  on  livhich.  hearings  have 
been  held  and  the  decision  of  the  Commission  is  awaited, 

XXII,  ■  AIR  TRiiNSPORTATION 

A  vast  amount  of  tnter-est  has  been  generated  nationally  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  moving  agrleuroural  comiAodities  by  air  cargo  after  the  v^ar, ,  In 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  this  possibility,  much  research  has  been  made 
into  the  existing  freiVght  and  express  rates  on  various  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  so  that  at  the  proper  time,  in  cooperation  with  the  air 
industry,  an  eqaitabl'^  schedule       rates  via.  air  may  be  put  into  effect. 

Two  articles  on  "Agriculture's  Place  in  the  Sky"  have  been  I'vritten  by 
members  of  the  Divisi  on  during  recent  months  arid  given  wide  publicity. 
One  ivas  published  in  "Flying",  a  national  air  magazine,  and  anotlier  in 
the  "Traffic  Vforld"  a  publication  primarily  devoted  "to  items  of  espe- 
cial interest  in  the  transportation  field.    These  two  articles  deal 
principally  with  the  use  to  Y^hich  agriculture  can  put  the  airplane  in 
moving  its  produce,  .  ,  - 

.   XXIII.    ALTERNATING  RATES  AND  HINB/IUM  V'JEIGHTS 

This  Division  has  for  sometime  past  recognized  the  need  for  graduated 
scales  of  rates  dependent  upon  varying  minimum  weights.  '  During  the,  war 
period,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  has  insisted  upon  shippers 
loading  cars  to  the  heaviest  practical  minimum.    Shippers  have  con-  • 
scientiously  endeavored  to  carry  out'  the  objectives  of  these  orders. 
The  railroads  have  not  made  comparable  reductions  in  the  rates,  even 
though  they  have  received  greatly  increased  carload  earnings.    It  is 
the  objective  of  this  Division  for  the'  future  to  sponsor  heavier  load- 
ings, but  Tiihere  this  is  done,  corresponding  decreases  in  the  rates 
should  be  made.    Our  theory  is  that  all  possible  car  loaciing  space 
should  be  used,  as  an  economic  measure,  and  that  the  shipp(3rs  who  do. 
comply  v/ith  the  spirit  of  this  project  should  receive' the  benefits  of  .■ 
lower  unit  transportation  charges.    This  matter  is  actively  on  the 
docket  of  the  railroads  and  this  Division  will  follow  closely  its 
effect  upon  agricultural  traffic  to  the  end  that  the  farmer  may 
increase  his  net  income,  . :    ..  ■  '  .. 

■XXIV.    EQUiiL  FREIGHT  RATES  FOR  SOUTH  AND  IfVEST  \r.  EAST  ^ 

The  claim,  that  the  lower  freight  rates  charged  the  manufacturers  in 
the  East  had  retarded  the  commercial  gro-vrbh  of  the  South  and  West,  was 
partially  satisfied  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  recent  , 
decision  ordering  a  temporary  10  percent  reduction' in  class  rates  in 
the  South  and  the  Y/est  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  10  percent  in 
the  East, 

By  its  report  of  May  15,  19U5,  the  Interstate  Commerce  "Commission  ren- 
dered a  decision  of  far  reaching  impdrtance  in  these  proceedings, 
Tifhile  the  immediate  effect  of  the  decision  may  not  be  important,  the 
ultimate  results,  over  a  10-yoar  period,  are  considered  to  be  of  signif** 


icance  in  creating  to  a  greater  uniformity  of  freight  rates. 

Under  the  decision,  it  is  contemplated  that  a  uniform  level  of  class 
rates,  governed  by  a  uniform  freight  classification,  mil  prevail 
throughout  the  area  embraced  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Division  is  a  party  to  the  proceedings  and  expects  to  follo^^ 
closely  the  subsequent. developments  in  relation  to  their  effect  upon 
present  rates  on  i/vhich  agricultural  traffic  is  moving,    A  summary  of 
the  reports  by  the  Commission  has  been  prepared  by  the  Division  and  is 
available  for  distribution  to  interested  parties « 

XXV*.    PLANS.  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  past  four  years  have  brought' about  many  chang;es  in  shipping  methods 
and.  transportation  facilities.    ?/ars  have  always' been  follovred  by  many 
changes,  ' To  select  thei  best  of  these  inovat ions,  for  all  modes  of 
transport,  at  the  most  economical' costs  will  require  intensified  con- 
sideration and  accurate  planning. 

Our  objectives  during  the  ensuing;  year  conteir^Dlate  ah  enlargement  of 
our  program  for  maritime  and  waterways ,  "tidewater  rates,"  increased 
facilities  for  accounting  and  economic  evaluation,  and'  extended  motor 
carrier  activities. 

Detailed  surveys  of  rate,  structures,  as  they  affect  each  important 
commodity,  designed  to  indicate  "vtot  is  vnrong  T/ith"  these  rate 
structures  -ivill  be  made.    The  ultimate  goal  is  the  transportation  of 
farmers  produce  to  its  final  market  through  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  method  that  is  consistent  with  the  service  required. 


DIVISION__OF  ]WEHOUSE  'SUPERVISr^ 

lo  EXTENT;  OF  YrAREHOUSE  SUPERVI     GW. .  ■ .  ' 

The  v/ork  of  this  Division  dwring  the  year  1945  was  confined  entirely  . 
to  the  administration  of  the  United  States  .Warehouse' Act o    As  indi- 
cated in  previous  reports  this  work  consists  largely  of  licensing 
warehousemen  and  -supervising  their  operations, 'to. ;See  that  the  Act  and 
the  regulations  thereiyider  are  observed.    At  the  .;c lose  of  June  30, 
1944,  there  were  1,340  licenses  in  effect  i ssued-  to- warehousemen  and 
3,375  licenses  to  sampler s     ins pect ors ,  graders  and  weighers,  v/hile 
on  June  16,  1945  there  were  but  the  same  number  of  licensed  Y\rarehouse- 
men  as  the  previous  year  and  only  3,317  licenses  related  to  samplers,  . 
inspectors,  graders  and  v/eighers.     These  figures,  however,  do  not 
mean  there  vjas  .no  activity  in  licensing.    At  no^  time  is  the  vrork 
static.    T%rehousem,en[  -not  previously  licensed  apply  for  licenses 
while  in  the  course  of'  eadh  year  a  certain  number  of  warehousemen  per- 
mit their  licenses  to  expire  because  they  sell  their  facilities,  or 
they  permit  the'  lease  to  expire,  if  the  facility  licensed  is  leased, 
or  for  some  valid  reasons  licenses  are  suspended  or  revoked.  Many 
times  licensed  Y\rarehousemen  also  want  additional  space  included  in 
their  licenses.     During  the  year,  444  s-eparate  actions  affecting  li- 
censes v\rere  takieh.     The  following  shows  this  in  and  out  movement : 


Commodity 


New 

Licenses  :Rein- 
I ssued  '     : stated 


Licenses 

:  :Can-  . 

f-Expired  reeled 


:Sus-  ; 

;pended  :Amended 


Cotton 

Grain 

TFool 

Tobacco 

Nuts 

Br oomcorn 

Beans 

Sirup 

Canned  foods 
Seeds 

Cherries  in 
brine 


21 

64 
20 
1 


31 

1 
1 

1 

1 


24 

2 
2 
1 


5 
1 
1 


Total  :       111         :        5       s      42       :       71       :         7       :  208 

During  the  year,  1,19  7  actions  were  taken  affecting  persons  serving 
Y/arehousemen  as  samplers,  inspectors,  graders,  and  ^veighers,  503  new 
licenses  being  issued,  136  amended,  and  558  suspended  or  canceled. 
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Ao  Iji£cns£d_Capa_cit^ 

The  following  table  shovrs  a  comparison  of  the  licensed  capacity  status 
for  the  past  three  years:  .  ' 


—  —  ■ —  —  —  -—  —  — 

Li  censed 



Licensed 

Licensed 

Commodity 

Capacity 

Capacity 

Capacity 

June  30,  ! 

1943 

June  30,  1944 

June  16,  1945 

Cotton 

10,387,853 

Bales 

10,648,785 

Bales 

10,590,086 

Bales 

Grain 

257,696,314 

Bu. 

260,501,904 

Bu. 

258,128,154 

Bu. 

Wool 

50^138,710 

Lbs . 

78,706,700 

Lbs . 

120,577,054 

Lbs  . 

Tobacco 

148,578,900 

Lbs . 

116,150,000 

Lbs . 

100,740,000 

Lbs. 

Nuts 

27,000 

Tons 

19,800 

Tons 

6,600 

Tons 

Broome orn 

14,500 

Bales 

16,750 

Bales 

24,750 

Bales 

Beans 

925,050 

Ci'rt. 

1,624,650 

Cwt. 

1,551,550 

Cvjt , 

Sirup 

747,240 

Gal. 

642,640 

Gal. 

592,640 

Gal. 

Dried  Fruit 

2,922,000 

Lbs . 

Cold-Pack  Fruit 

6,313,950 

Lbs  • 

6,313,950 

Lbs . 

6,313,950 

Lbs . 

Canned  Foods 

3,665,506 

Cases 

3-,575,900 

Cases 

4,113,900 

Cases 

Seed 

693,302 

Cv/t . 

492,187 

Cwt. 

207,187 

Cwt . 

C  he r i  e  s  i  n-  Br  i  ne  12 , 0  71  ^  04  3 

Lbs. 

7,769,000 

Lbs  • 

7,235,000 

Lbs . 

■From  the  above  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  principal  progress  in  li- 
censing of -warehouses. during  the  past  year  has  been  in  the  wool  field. 
Activity  in  this  field  commenced  in  the  previous  year  in  the  Texas  wool 
growing  area  and  continued  into  the  year  1945.    From  January  24  to 
April  24,  1945,  storage  space  in  this  area  to  store  over  26,500^000 
pounds  was  inspected  . f -or  licensing.     In  this  same  area  one  warehouseman 
alone  has '  24  houses  licensed  capable  of  storing  46,460,000  pounds,. 
While  seven  other  ■vi'^rehous  em  en  have  total  space  licensed  to.  accommodate 
34,220,000  pounds,  making  a  total  licensed  capacity  in  Texas  . of 
80,680,000.  pounds,.    The  10-year  average  wool  production  ending  1938  for 
Texas:  was  . .75^835, .000  pounds.     The  production  for  1944  was  estimated  at 
8.0, 180,000  pounds,  so;  it  is  apparent  sufficient:  space  is  licensed  to 
.accommodate  the  entire  annual  wool  clip,  of  Texas.  ^.^ 

The  major,  activity  of  the  Division  during  any  one  year  is  the  inspec- 
tiQ^  pi'  Far ^Kou'se  operations  to  see  that  the  Act  and  regulations 
al'e'  proper ly  observed.    This  ordinarily  represents  betv/een  80  and  90 
percent  of  cill  work.     During  the  past  year  to  June  16,  1945,  approxi- 
mat Oily "4,590  examinations"  of  ware'houses"  were  made^  or  an  average 
of  about  thi'ee  inspections  per  v/arehouse.    The  theoretical  standard 
of  the  Department  is  four  inspections  per  warehouse  a-nnually. 
Because  of  the  number  of  rnspectors' lost  to  the  armed  services  and  the 
difficulty  of  securing  proper "replacements ,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  observe  the  desired  standard.    However,  there  has  been  no  -  - 
let-up  in  the  quality  of  supervision.-    The  manpower' 'situation  is 
perhaps  more  acute  with  warehousemen  than  with -the  Depjirtmeint^ 


ConsGquontly  v/arohousemGn  have  had  to  replace  trained  and  experienced 
help,  often  key  men,  with  inexperienced  and  quite  irresponsible  help. 
That  situation  makes  the  need  for  quality  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  greater  than  ever  and  v/arehou semen,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  are  asking  for  more  frequent  supervision  rather  than  less. 

During  the  year  much  consideration  was  given  to  requests  from  interests 
in  Idaho  to  place  various  field  and  garden  seeds  on  the  eligible  list. 
The  subject  is  still  under  consideration  and  the  field  will  be  further 
explored. 

During  the  year  maay  questions  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,     Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  v\rarehous onen' s  labor  problems  and  costs  have  increased  tremendously 
with  the  result  that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  been  petition- 
ed again  and  again  for  approval  of  changes  in  rates.     Invariably  when 
such  petitions  are  filed,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  contacts 
this  office  for  information  and  we  have,  had  very  good  working  relations. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  collect  certain  data  in  the 
field  from  the  warehousemen.    Again,  certain  licensees  filed  applications 
with  this  Department  to  increase  their  rates  "without  regard  to  Office 
of  Price  Administration's  maximum  price  regulations.     In  such -instances 
the  warehousemen  were  advised  that  they  had  to  secure  approval  first 
from  the  Office  of  Price  Administration;  othormse  they  would  find  them- 
selves in  trouble  under  price  regulations.     In  this  way  we  have  rendered 
a  distinct  service  to  v/arehous emen ,  many  of  ■v\;hom  appreci8.ted  the  service. 

C,  Purpose  of  Supervision 

In  several  annual  reports  it  has  been  emphasized  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Yifarehouse  Act  is  to  transform  agricultural  products  i''jhile  in  stor- 
age into  a  form  of  collateral  that  will  be  generally  acceptable  as 
security  to  loans  made  on  the  products  while  in  storage  and  awaiting 
marketing.     That  is  a  generalized  statement.     To  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose v\rarehous omen  are  licensed  under  the  la?/.     Before  licensing,  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  investigational  work  must  be  performed  and  basic  in- 
formation secured  to  determine  v\rhother  a  warehouseman  should  be  li- 
censed,    Th£.t  is  the  beginning  of  the  making  of  collateral.     It  is 
only  by  proper  and  thorough  screening  of  applications  that  a  proper 
foundation  can  be  laid.     If  warehousemen  are  not  competent  to  handle 
the  products  properly,  if  their  employees  are  unskilled  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  various  duties  incident  to  storing  products  properly,  if 
warehousemen's  facilities  are  not  .adequate  and  properly  equipped,  if  a 
warehouseman  has  not  the  proper  financial  responsibility  and  a  reputa-* 
tion  for  doing  business  openly  and  honestly,  if  warehousemen  carmot 
furnish  the  required  bonds,  and  if  they  do  not  m&Jiifost  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation, very  obviously  they  are  not  proper  persons  to  license  and 
any  licensing  of  them  could  not  result  in  creating  faith  and  confidence, 
first  in  patrons  of  "v/arehousos  so  as  to  induce  them  to  place  their 
products  in  storage  v/ith  such  ¥\rarohousemen ,  and  second,  in  bankers  who 
would  bo  asked  to  loan  on  their  warehouse  receipts. 


There  are  many  questions  that  both  depositors  in  warehouses  and  bankers 
who  are  asked  to  loan  on  the  basis  of  the  commodities  ask  before  the 
producers  mil  deposit  their  products  or  the  bankers  will  make  loans. 
For  years  there  has  been  ample  money  available  to  finance  crops  while 
in  storage,  but  bankers  know  that  there  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
warehousemen  viho  operate  good,  bad,  and'  indifferent  facilities.  So 
producers-  want'  to  know  whether  their  products  v.dll  be  properly  cared 
for  while  in  storage,  whether  they  will  be  properly  weighed,  inspected, 
and  graded  by  competent  men,  whether .  they  will  be  insured  under  proper 
policies  by  the  v/arehous  eman ,  vvt^.ethe.r  the  products  will  be  in  the  v/are- 
house  when  the  grower  wants  to  sell  them,  v/hat  the  cost  of  storing  and 
handling  his  products  will  be,,  and  finally,  i'\hether  he  can  get  a  loan 
on  the  basis  of  the  v/arohouse  receipt  that  the  warehouseman  will  issue 
to  him.     And  the  banker  ha's  a  long  line  of  questions  that  he  will  ask 
vjhen  approached  to  make  a  loan.     The  very  first  questions  that  he  will 
ask  the  person  vAio  v/ants  a  loan  on  stored  commodities  are:     "Viihat  kind 
of  a  warehouse  receipt  are  you  going  to  give  me?    "l/'ilhat  does  it  really 
represent?    v^Jhat  are  its  terms  and  what  protection  does  it  afford  me? 
Am  I  protected  at  all  times?    V^ill  it  give  me  a  fair  idea  "of  the 
quantity  and  .value  of  the  product  on  which  you  want  a  loan?     Is  it  is- 
sued by  a  warehouseman  v^rho  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
you?    V/hat  kind  of  facility  does  this  warehouseman  operate?    '\Rho  has 
approved  it,  if  anyone?    Vi/hat  are  the  standards  for  approval  of  ware- 
houses?   In  v\^at  companies  is  the  product  insured  if  the  receipt  rer 
cites  that  the  product  is  insured  by  the  v/are houseman?    li/hat  kind  of 
policy  covers  the  product?     Is  the  v/arehouseman  under  supervision  oT 
any  disinterested  agency?    If  so,  what  agency?    And  what  standards 
does  that  agency  maintain?  Can  I  be  assured  that-  the  warehouse  receipt 
will  convey- security  title  to  the  products  on  v-fcich  I  loan?"  Proper 
answers  to  these  qu-estions  all  go  toward  making  sound  collateral  which 
7dll  comm^^nd  confidence  and  secure  fair  , loans  and  low  interest  rates. 
And  these-, are  all  questions  which  must  be  considered  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  .Warehouse  Act  when  an  application  for  v/arehous-e  .license  is 
filed  ivith  the  Department,     The  answers  to  those  questions  suggest  the 
many  avenues  that  must  be  carefully  explored  ibofore  a  license  is_  issued 
to  any  warehouseman. 

There  are,  of  course,  different  agencies  in  , the  field 'of  warehouse  super 
vision.     In  many  states  there  are  State  Warehouse  Departments  whose-  - 
supervision  varies  greatly,     Somotime^s  certain  bainkers  or  loaning  agen- 
cies vdll  attcanpt  to  exercise  supervision.     And  then  there  is  the 
Federal  V/arehouse  Act  Administration  v;hich  is  generally  conceded  to  tdp 
the  list  in  the  field  of  warehouse  supervision. 

II.     BSi^EFITS  OF  FEDERAL  Vj"AREH0U3E  SUPER^TISION  AS    ,  . 
SEEN  BY  .LICENSED  vVAPEHOUS EMM  ■ 

The  Federal  Warehouse  Act  was  passed  29  years  ago.     It  is  largely  a 
regulatory  lav^r,     Notwithstanding  that  business  generally  is  not  seek-, 
ing  more  and  m-ore  regulation  by  government,  during  all  the  years  since 
the  Warehouse  Act  was  passed  progress  has  been  made  under  it,  until  to- 
day some  of  the  largest  operators  in  the  different  fields  of  vjarehousing 


oox''ered  by  the  law  are  operating  under  its  provisions  and  doing'  so 
mth  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  and  many  times  enthusiasm,  and  ex- 
tending full  cooperation.    And  frequently  these  warehousemen  are  ask- 
ing not  for  less,  but  for  more  supervision.     This  fact  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  the  V/arehouse  Act  is  accomplishing  its  prime  purpose 
are  borne  out  by  the  following  quotations  from  letters  which  were  re- 
ceived from  licensees  during  the  past  spring  in  response  to  a  request 
made  upon  the  warehousemen  for  their  appraisal  of  the  Warehouse  Act 
and  the  service  rendered  thereunder.     They  were  requested  to  approach 
the  subject  not  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  what  the         might  mean  to 
them  as  warehousemen,  but  also  what  they  understood  it  meant  to  the 
bankers  and  patrons  of  the  warehousemen.     They  were  asked  to  discuss  the 
subject  vn.th  their  associates,  their  bankers,  their  patrons  and  the 
patrons  of  the  bankers,  and  gix'-e  their  frank  and  honest  opinion.  These 
replies  come  from  warehousemen  engaged  in  the  storing  of  different  com- 
modities.    Some  of  them  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Ylfarehouse  Act  some 
years  ago.     They  represent  warehousemen  ta^o  have  been  operating  under 
the  ViTarehouse  Act  from  five  years  to  more  than  twenty  years, 

A.  Wool  Warehousemen 


The  first  is  from  a  v/ool  v/arehouseman  located  in  an  important  wool  grow- 
ing area  where  until  a  few  years  ago  warehousemen  would  not  hear  about 
the  Warehouse  Act: 

"it  is  our  belief  that  the  Federal  Warehouse  System  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  wool  industry.     There  are  various  bond- 
ing systems  in  use  but  none  universally  recognized.     It  is 
also  our  belief  that  the   state  bonding  systems  are  very  lax,  ., 
the  amount  of  the  bond  is  low,  and  not  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  licensee, 

"The  banks  in  this  area  have  not  been  too  much  concerned  .  . 

about  the  type  of  warehouse  receipt,  since  they  have. been 
dealing  personally  Vvdth  the  warehouseman  v/hom  they  have 
knovjn  practically  in  all  instances  since  the  existence  of 
their  ^varehouses.    However,  we  feel  sure  that  they  recog- 
nize the  advantage  of  the  federal  vira.rehouse  receipt  over 
that  of  state  bonds  and  commercial  bonding  organisations,  .  . 

'*^/i[e  also  believe  that  the  producer  is  more  impressed  y\rith  ■  , 
the  federal  system  and  that  it  gives  some  prestige  to  the 
warehouseman  operating  under  such, 

"Y^ith  reference  to  the  federal  v/arehouse  receipt  as  col- 
lateral, we  do  not  think  there  is  any  comparison  v/hon  it 
leaves  its  home  territory.     That  factor  is  likely  to  be 
given  rather  scant  attention  in  the  local  community  of  . 
the  v\rare houseman," 


The  fbllowjaig...a5.  fitom     wool  ware housemai; -  in,  still  another  important 
wool  producing  area  who  has  been  operating  under  the  Warehouse  Act  for 
over  twenty  years:  ■^^..•.'  ■''M^-: 

^  J  ... 

"The"  writer  has  bebn  connected' wi'^h  businesses  that  have 
operated  under  the  United  States  V/arehouse  Act  for  almost - 
twenty- five  years.    His  belief 'from  this  experience  is 
that  in  no  way  should  j:h§*,ojiep^tions  of  the  Act  be  cur- 
tailed, but  if  anything  should  be  strengthened, 

"It  is  our  belief  that  for  any  person  warehousing  agricul- 
tural commodities,  the  federal  license  is  a  definite  asset. 
Our  depositors  like  the  receipts  we  furnish  them  because 
they  are  readily  negotiable,  and  as  far  as  the  banker  is 
concerned,  he  is  most  emphatically  in  favor  of  it.    As  one 
banker  expressed  it,  *imtil  the  T7arehouse  Act  was  passed, 
the  warehousing  business  was  very  slipshod,  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  act  forces  the  warehousemen  to  conduct 
themselves  in  a  business-like  manner.'  *  *  * 

"Wool  producers  send_u^  iliei£jfOol  freely  as  they  know  we 
are  responsible,  being  federally  licensed.    We  also  store 
considerable  wool  for  mills  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
They  insist  on  the  federal  licensed  receipts  as  it  simpli- 
fies their  financing  of  purchases  of  raw  materials.  We 
also  operate  here  in   two  U.  S,  Customs  bonded  ware- 

houses.    These  are  federally  licensed.     This  was  done  at 
the  request  of  the  mills  vdio  store  foreign  vrools  here  and 
this  double  bonding  is  probably  the  best  example  of  what 
they  think  of  the  federal  licensed  warehouse  receipt." 

Be     Seed  V^arehousemen 

v  *    —    —    —  —  —  —   

Not  much  us^  has  been  made  of  the  Warehouse  Act  in  the  storing  of 
seeds,  but  the  following  from  a  warehouseman  who  is  storing  seeds  for 
one  of  the  large  cooperative  assQ^Q^^ations  indicates  the  feeling  of 
this  warehouseman  after  more  than  fourteen  years  operation  under  the 
Yfarehouse  Act: 

"We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  toll  you  something 
of  the  benefits  vAiich  Vire  receive  through  our  federal  li- 
censed warehouse,  and  should  the  Gevornment  at  any  time 
contemplate  discontinuing  that  service  wo  want  to  go  on 
record  as  desiring  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  support 
of  continuing  the  service, 

"We  have  been  under  federal  licensed  warehouse  since  1931, 
handling  the  products  of  the   Seed  Growers  Cooperative, 


"The  service  v/hich  you  have  rendered  us  has  beoi  in  every 
way  competent  and  efficient  and  the  bank  through  which  your 
warehouse  receipts  have  been  used  is  entirely  satisfied. 


"We  feel  that  if  this  service  was  discontinued  it  would 
be  very  detrimental  to  the  members  of  the       _  Seed 
Growers  Cooperative  in  their  financing  of  thd  seed  aiid      "  ' 
they  would  also  want  to  alppe'al  against  the  change." 

C,  Warehousemen  .  Storing  Sirups  and  Canned  Grood.s.. 

Anothe?  product  that  is  storable  under  the  Warehouse  Act  is  sirup.  Ex- 
tracted honey  is  there foi-e  eligible  under  '  this  commodity.'   One  of  the 
principal  honey  producing  associations  in  the  country  ha $  been  storing 
its  product  in  federally  licensed  warehouses  for  a  ntimber  of  years,  and 
the  following  sets  forth  the  service  rendered  to  this  association  through 
the  Warehouise  Act: 

"Federal  warehousing  permits  ;^roducers' of  honey  to  store 
"their  honey  cooperatively  when  it  is  harvested  and  market 
it  in  an  orderly  manner  thr  oughout  the  year  thus  contribu- 

'    ting  very  materially  to  market  stabilization  and  the  build- 
"ing  of  a  merchandising  program  to  permit  a  constant  flow  of 
honey  to  the  consuming  market  as  demands  develop,     in  short, 
the  federal  warehousing  of  honey,  and  the  loan  facilities 
provided  by  Cooperative  Banks,  has  taken  honey  out  of  the 
seasonable  peddling  class  of  fo6ds  with  resulting" erratic 

^   markets  and  placed  it  alongside  other .  food  it em^  on  the 
American  markets  through  development  of  strong  'marketing 
blrganizations  ovmed  and  operated  by  producers  themselves. 
Yifithoub  federal  warehousing  and  Cooperative  B^ks  this 
could  not  have  been  accomplished. 

"I  feel  that  it  would  be ,  o.  severe  blow  to  the  American 
farmer  if  he  should  lose' either  federal  vfar chousing  or 
Cooperative  Banks  and  I  feel  that  both  of  these  services 
are  worth  to  our  Government  many  times  the  money  that  is 
being  appropriated  for  their  continuance." 

Canned  fruits  and  voget;ablos  were  placed  on  the  eligible  list  for  stor- 
age uhder  the  YifarehoUse  Act  in  1926.     Since  that  time  a" great  many 
canhers  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  have  availed  th ou- 
sel ves  of'  'federal 'warehousing,  ■  The  following  is  an  expression  from  a 
cannor  v^^o  has  boon  using  this  service  for  the  past  ton  years  or  more: 

.''*Had  it  .not  be bh^  it  offered  us  for  finan- 

'  cing  our',  packs  of  ^v^^^  the  depression,  wc  must 

■■certainly  hWt^ego^^^  'As  it  is,,  wo  haVe  boon 

able  to.  stay  in  business' and  to' build' up  our  aimual' 'pack  from 
less'  than  40,000  cases  1:0"'  where,'v\re  will  'pac^  normally  about 
100,000  cases.     In  fact,  if  we  ^et  good'  yields  this  year  we 
.  L  will  run  to  125,000  case.s.  or  more.     In  addition  wo  have  built 
'up  our  payrolls \ to  v\ihe  times  what 

they  wore  'then.    We -were  . told,  tha't  dUfifig  thb  dopr^ossion  there 
was  less  need  for  relief  in  this  community  due  to  the,,  employ- 
ment of  f ered^by 'our^  ^f not  have 


boon  possible  had  wg  not  been  able  to  use  the  facilities 
of  the  warehouse,     Vfith  our  larger  pack,  wo  are  hoping  that 
it  will  be  possible  before  long  to  increase  these  facilities, 
so  we  can  make  greater  use  of  them." 

D.  Soybean  Yifarehou semen 

In  the  past  ten  years  or  more  the  soybean  has  become  an  important  pro- 
duct in  Amorican  agriculture..    It  has  forged  to  the  front  rapidly  and 
production  has  increased  tremendously.    Financing  of  the  product  pend- 
ing its  consumption  has  been  an  important  factor.    Here  is  an  expres- 
sion from  the  manager  of  a  grov^rers*  cooperative  association  which  is 
becoming  stronger  each  year  and  which  has  used  the  Federal  Y/arehouso 
Act  from  its  inception: 

"ViTo  T/ish  to  assure  you  that  it  is  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  officers,  directors  and  the  members  of  this  Co- 
operative who  have  been  contacted  that  any  curtailment  of 
Government  activities  and  expenditures  certainly  should  not 
jeopardize  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  U, 
"Warehouse  Act,    It  is  ovjr  opinion  that  the  operation  of 
federally  licensed,  war ehouses  is  most  essential  for  the 
storage  and  financing  of  farm  commodities, 

"We,  as  an  organizcition,  would  be  seriously  handicapped  in  the 
orderly  ^handling  of  the  soybeans  produced  and  marketed  by  the 
farmer  patrons  of  this  Co-operative  without  this  service.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  w^  be  in  position  to  issue  warehouse, 
receipts  in  order  tha.t  adequate  finance  may  be  obtained  for 
handling  our  operations. 

"This  organization,  in  receiving  and  processing  more  than 
■.   oho-haif  million  bushels  of  soybeans  annually,  is  making  a 
contribution  to  the  vyar  Effort  vdiich  is  of  no  small  propor- 
tion,    we  have  been  financed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Bank 
for  Cooperatives.    The  U,  S,  i/iarehouse  Receipt  has  played  no 
small  part  in  making  possible  the  operation  of  this  plan  of 
financing,     ,j'e  msh  to  assure  you  that  we  are  most  anxious  to 
continue  to  have  available  and  to  use  this  service." 

E.  Rico  V»XLreho_us Gmen 

In  Louisiana  and,  Arkansas  rice  is  an  important  crop,  and  requires  con- 
siderable money  to  finance  it  -w^ile  in  storage.     The  following  from  a 
v^arehous canan  v/ho  has  been  licensed  for  sixteen  years  gives  a  good  pic- 
ture of  what  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act  means  to  the  producer,  to  the 
warehouseman,  and  to  the  banker  vh.o  finances  rice: 

"Wo  believe  that  government  operation  under  the  United 
States  YiTarehouse  Act  renders  a  very  worthvdiile  service 
to  both  farmers  and  warehousemen,  and 'indirectly  to  the 
consuming  public,  for  the  follov/ing  reasons: 


"The  program  provides  farmers  a  negotiable  warehouse  re- 
ceipt for  the  products  they  store,  enabling  them,  if  they 
so  desire  to  borrow  money  from  any  bank,  using  these  re- 
ceipts as  collateral.     Both  bankers  and  patrons  prefer  ware- 
house receipts  issued  under  the  United  States  Yfarehous©  Act, 
in  which  they  have  confidence;  and  even  if  farmers  do  not 
wish  to  borrow,  they  still  prefer  a  receipt  for  their  products 
from  what  they  recognize  as  a  responsible  source. 

"It  is  our  belief  processors  of  rough  rice  also  prefer  re- 
ceipts Issued  under  the  Act,  as  federal  warehouse  receipts 
are 'iriore  acceptable  as  collateral  to  lending  banks, 

"Periodical  physical  chocks  of  stocks  by  e^raminers  of  the 
i^iarehouso  Administration  keep  quantities  in  balance,  thus 
establishing  a  record  for  the  protection  of  farmers  stor- 
ing mth  us. 

"Warehouses  operated  under  the  Act  arc  kept  clean  in  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  of  the  Warehouse  Administration, 
and  because  of  the  good  housekeeping  resulting  from  such 
supervision,  warehous  canen  enjoy  a  lovirer  rate  of  insurance 
on  stocks,  plant  and  equipment,  thus  tending  tov/ard  economy 
in  the  operation  of  our  plants  and  in  the  service  we  render 
to  farmers  storing  vdth  us," 

F.     Cotton  Yfer eh ou semen 

From  the  beginning  of  activity  under  the  Warehouse  Act  cotton  has  been 
the  major  crop  that  has  been  stored  in  federally  licensed  warehouses. 
The  picture  of  service  rendered  under  the  YYarehouse  Act  would  therefore 
not  be  complete  v/ithout  a  few  expressions  from  those  ¥/ho  have  had  in- 
timate contact  as  warehousemen  vdth  the  storing  of  cotton  in  licensed 
warehouses.     Here  is  one  from  a  warehouseman  in  Mississippi  ia^o  had 
his  first  plant  licensed  about  fifteen  years  ago  and  who  since  then  has 
acquired  several  other  plants  and  placed  each  one  of  them  as  he  acquired 
it  under  the  i-uarehouise  Act: 

"As  you  know  we  have  operated  our  plant  in  previous  years  as 
■  an  •unlicensed  warehouse  and  since  about  1931  we  have  boon  li- 
censed and  v/ish  to  say  that  there  is  no  comparison  in  the 
handling  of  collateral  as  between  a  licensed  and  unlicensed 
v/archouse,  as  our  collateral  since  being  licensed  by  your  De- 
'partmcnt  is  accepted  throughout  the  country  and  it  does  not  make 
it  necessary  for  a  depositor  of  cotton  to  check  on  our  financial 
•    standing  as  they  know  that  under  the  federal  licensed  7/arehouse 
system  that  this,  has  been  checked  by  your  Department. 

"YiTe  can  recall  when  very  foYT  warehouses  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley- were  licensed  and  we  have  seen  the  improvement  in 
the  operation  of  plants  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  under  your 
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guidance,  and  admini'stfaMon,'    To  go  further,'  the  Mississippi 
Valley  warehouses  have  the  reputation  of  having  the  best  ware- 
house system  ih  the  country.     This  is  due  primarily  to  the 
fac,t  that  practically  all  of  the  warehouses  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  are  licensed  by  your  Department; 

"The  Federal  Warehdu-se  System  has  been  one  branch  of  the 
Government  that  politics  has  hot  had  a  part  and  it  has  been 
operated,  to  my  knowledge,  in  an  efficient  manner  and  your 
employees  have  been  selected  with  great  care  as  to  their 
ability  to  perform  their  duties.    As  long  as  this  policy  is 
piArsued  I  feel  sure  there  will  be  a  continued  improvement 
in  the  warehouse  business  and  other  warehouses  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  vdll  become  licensed  under  your  pro- 
gram if  you  have  the  funds  to  expand  and  take  in  additional 
warehousemen." 

And  here  is  an  expression  from  a  person  in  Georgia  viho  has  not  only 
been  actively  engaged  in  managing  a  cotton  warehouse  but  who  is  also 
officially  connected  with  a  local  bank.     This  expresses  both  a 
banker *s  and  a  warehouseman's  vievjpoint  of  the 'Federal  Warehouse  Act 

"Your  memorandum  of  March  12,  1945,  in  lAhich  you  invited 
,  ..    appraisal  of  the  law  under  TAhich  warehousemen  are  licensed 
to  store  products  and  issue  licensed  receipts  therefor,  has 
r     been  before  me  a  good  time  for  attention, 

•'    "First  let  me'  explain  that  in  addition  to  my  work  mth  the 
warehouse,  I  am  serving  also  as  Vice-President  of  a  local 
bank  and  currently  as  County  Chairman  of  the  Yfer  Fi- 

nance Committee  in  the  midst  of  a  drive  t6  sell  War  Bonds 
prior  to  the  formal  opening  of  the  Seventh  on  May  14,  1945. 
My  work  has  almost  precluded  giving  prompt  attention  to  all 
my  correspondence.    Hence  tho  lateness  of  this  reply  to  your 
invitation  to  give  my  views. 

"From  tho  standpoint  of  a  warehouseman,  I  fbel  that  it  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  us  in  reduction  of  insurance  rates, 
better  management  by  reason  of  suggestions  along  that  line, 
confidence  inspired  by  reason  of  being  bonded  and  licensed 
and  tho  security  felt  by  reason  of  examinations  conducted 
at  irregular  times  shovdng  stock  on  hand  and  that  -withdrawals 
were  properly  safeguardod  arid  receipts  canceled, 

"Bankers  are  better  satisfied  to  lend  on  tho  security  of 
licensed  receipts  than  just  on  the  vrarehouse.    Local  re- 
ceipts v;hen  used  away  from  the  town  in  which  the  warehouse 
•.  is  located,  if  licensed  receipts,  are  readily  accepted,  but 
unlicensed  receipts  would  be  looked  on  mth  some  degree  of 
hesitation  at  least  before  agreeing  to  accept.     Producers  of 
products  held  under  licensed  receipts  are  pleased  to  know  that 
the  wardiouses  mil  bo  inspected  regularly,  that  there  is 


protection  provided  for  them  in  the  operation  under  a 

U,  S«  license  and  in  the  bonding  of  the  warehouseman,  *  *  * 

"Count  us  as  being  very  much  pleased  with  our  connection 
Twith  the  Administration  of  the  U.  S»  V/arehouse  Act,  Tfe 
procured  our  first  license  to  operate  a  bonded  and  licensed 
cotton  warehouse  in  1920  and  have  continuously  been  so  bonded 
and  licensed  ever  since  that  year," 

From  a  v^rarehou sonan  in  North  Carolina,  a  state  in  which  cotton  ware- 
housing was  not  on  a  high  plane  at  "the  time  the  Warehouse  Act  was 
passed  comes  the  following: 

"The  -  -  -  -  Bonded  '^iiarehouse  v/as  licensed  ih  the  fall  of 
1929  at  which  time  no  v/arehouse  facilities  were  available 
in  -  -  -  -  -  County,     The  original  capacity  v/as  around  900 
bales  and  the  present  4315,  *  *  *  The  opinion  of  the  manage- 
ment is  that  the  Act  has  been  administered  very  efficiently, 
both  for  the  protection  of  the  managers,  the  government  and 
the  depositors.     In  fact,  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thought  to 
think  that  all  branches  of  the  government  were  conducted  in 
the.  same  way, 

"a  canvas  has  been  made  of  difierent  people  to  find  out  their 
opinions  regarding  the  Act;  heads  of  two  banks  in  -  -  - 
the  two  largest  cotton  farmers  in  the  county,  the  county  agent, 
and  eight  small  farmers.     This  county    has  always  been  a  poor 
place  to  sell  cotton  because  the  local  mills  could  keep  buyers 
out.     Since  our  warehouse  has  been  in  operation,  it  has  been 
possible  for  our  farmers  to  get  a  competitive  bid  on  their 
product,  either  through  the  growers  association  or  from  an 
out-of-town  buyer  mth  the  v/arehouse  receipt.     There  has  never 
been  a  question  of  the  negotiable  receipt  v/hen  used  as  col- 
lateral,   A  farmer  mth  debts  to  be  paid  in  the  fall  has  been 
able  to  borrow  on  his  receipts,  and  many  times  sell  his  cotton 
in  the  spring  for  enough -more  to  pay' his  fertilizer  bills.  The 
largest  cotton  farmer  in  the  county  borrowed  the  market  price 
on  his  1938,  1939  and  1940  cotton  and  sold  in  1941  for  $20,000 
profit.     Small  farmers  have  also  done  well,    Yfe  did  riot  receive 
a  single  complaint  about  the  warehouse  system,  and  wo  are  con- 
.  vinced  that  anything  i:hat  helps  the  farmer  helps  the  community 
as  a  "v\hole," 

Here  is  an  expression  from  a  cotton  merchant  -  in  Alabama  who  has  had 
intimate  contact  with  producers  and  those  responsible  for  financing  the 
cotton  crop  as  well  as  the  Yirar eh ou somen  handling  it: 

"Having  been  an  active  cottoV  merchant  for  around  50  years, 
I  think  I  am  qualified  to  exp^-ess  an  opinion  on  the  U,  S, 
Yifarehouse  Act. 


"The  Act  has  been  of  untold  benefit  to  the  producer.  Before 


the  Act  was  passed,  90  percent .  of' tho  pro  due  or  s ;  wor.  g 
forced  to  sell  their  cotton  as  it  was  gathered,  "in  order 
to  pay  their  obli^tions  that  always  fell  due  in  October 
.  and  November,    After  the  Act  was  passed,  they  could  store 
their  cotton  in  a  U.  S,  Bonded  Vifarehouse  and  borrow  the 
money  on  the  vjarohouse  receipt  to  pay  Off  their  obliga- 
tions, aiid  still  hold  their  cotton  ' for  a  better  price, 

"The  Act  was  of  groat  benefit  to  all  banks  and  lending 
agencies.     The  warehouse  receipt  was  changed  from  a  piece 
of  paper  to  a  negotiable  document. 

"The  Act  made  it  possible  for  the  cotton  merchant,  to  obtain 
sufficient  loans  to  handle  the  South 's  money  crop  vdth  dis-  . 
patch. " ^       '        i  '  ■ 

G.    Gr^in .  Wa£ehoi£S£men^  . 

Since  the  warehpusijig  of  grain  has  been  the  second  most  important  ' 
project  under  the  .Warehouse  Act,  and  since  grain  is. produced  in  prac- 
tically all  states  of  the  Union,  the  story  vjould  not  be  complete  without 
expressions  from  grain  v/arehous onen  in  various  states  ta^io  have  been 
operating  under  the  YiTarehouso  Act  for  a  number  of  years.    Here  is  an 
expression  from  a  warehouseman  in  Kansas  who  has  been  licensed  since 
1931:  ^ 

**We  have  found  there  is  no  question  about  security  as  ,r 

rbpresonted  by  f ederal '  warehou se  receipts.     To  illustrate, 

last  year,  due  to  the  car  shortage,  we  accumulated  a  large 

amount  of  wheat  on.^TAdiich  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  borrov/ 

some  m.oney,    H?iving ,exha.ust0i3    the  loan  power  of  our  local 

bank,  v/e  took  the  matter  up  mth  one  of  the  larger  banks 

of  this  state,  in  another  city,  and.  upon  explaining  to  them       ,  •■ 

that  this  loan  v/ould  be  secured  by  federal  vv-areho use  receipts 

on  the  v^heat  in  our  elevator,  were  able  to  borrow  all  the 

money  we  wore  needing  within  thirty  minutes  and  at  a  very  - 

low  rate  of  interest.:'  .     .  .  •  . 

"YiTe  have  foUnd  our  patrons  are  all  well  satisfied  with  the 
service  they  receive  .on  these  warehouse  receipts  and  are  all 
boosters  for'  this  type  of  license.     YiTe  hope  to"  continue  aur 
license  under  the  federal  dcpartoent  for  many  years  tO -  come, " 

Here  is  an  expression  from  a  warehouseman  in  TeXas  who  has- been  licensed 
for  many  years.    He  classes  the  Warehouse  Act  Administration  as'' one 
government  agency  which  has  more  than  justified  its  existence: 

"y<e  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  department  of  the 
Government  which  can  more  fully  justify  its  existence  and 
render  a  greater  service  to  the  producers  and  storers  of 
grain,  as  well  as  lending  agencies  financing  grains,  than 
does  the  Warehouse  Act  of  the  Federal  Government, 
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"Bocaus G  of  the  suporvision  and  jurisdiction  of  your  depart- 
ment, bankers  and  other  lenders  ta^o  finance  the  storing  of 
grain  have  always  considered  a  federal  warehouse  receipt 
issued  "by  one  of  your  licensed  and  bonded  warehouses  as 
being  gilt-edge  collateral.    Yife  certainly  would  not  want  to 
see  anything  done  vyrhich  would  impair  the  .efficiency  and  ser- 
vice of  the  U,  S.  ViTarehouse  Act,  and  believe  that  any  impair- 
ment of  your  jurisdiction  and  supervision  would  very  materially 
affect  the  producers  of  grain,  as  well  as  licensed  warehouscrs 
who  are  storing  grain  for  the  public,  which  grain  in  many  in- 
stances must  be  financed  through  local  banks  or  other  lending 
agencies,"  • 

A  small  elevator  operator  and  country  miller  in  Missouri  states  his 

opinion  of  the  l/Yarehouse  Act  and  the  service  rendered  thereunder  as  ^ 

follows : 

"The  federal  licensing  plan  for  warehouses  is  valuable 
to  us  since  it  enables  us  to  finance  the  storing  of  wheat 
in  our  elevators,  in  the  area  of  production,  for  grinding 
into  flour  during  the  months  botv/een  harvests.     In  this 
way  we  avoid  the  usually  prohibitive  cost  of  returning 
wheat  from  terminals.    We  and  the  local  bank  of  small 
Capital  cannot  finance  the  wheat  storage  without  loans 
from  a  large  bank  at  Kansas  City,  and  we  could  not  make 
these  loans  in  volume  except  with  the  licensed  warehouse 
receipts  as  security. 

"Vilheat  producers  in  this  territory  are  pleased,  of  course, 
to  have  a  safe  storage  to  which  to  deliver- their  v^eat, 
either  for  sale  or  for  storage,  *  *  *  "        .  , 

And  from  a  warehouseman  in  Oregon  ta4io  has  been  under  federal  license 
for  more  than  fifteen  years  comes  this  expression: 


"Our  firm  has  been  operating  under-  the  United  States 
WarehoLise  Act  since  August  .1929  or  for  about  15^  years. 

"Y/e  have  felt  that  our  federal  license  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  to  ourselves,  our  farmer  customers  and  .. 
the  financial  institutions  who  have  handled  the  warehouse 
receipts..     Many  of  pur  farms  are  owned  by  people  ta^o  now 
reside  at' considerable  distances  from  -  -  -         Yet  our 
federal  v/arohouse  receipts  for  their  share  of  the  crof) 
are  accepted  by  their  bankers  without  question  even  though 
they  be  in  different  states  and  know  nothing  concerning 
our  .firm,,  r  Jjikemsc  all  local  banks  know  that  our  federal 
license  guarantees  them  of  a  better .  supier vised  war  ehouse 
and  elevator  than  under  state  license.     All  of  "Arhich  aids 
our  farmer  customers  iri  the  handling  and  financing  of  their 

CropS^.__  .'  '      _  ,  ;  ,  J  :      :         .  ,  :    ;      .   i  ^ 
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"From  our  standpoint  we  greatly  value  the  quarterly  in- 
spections.    Should  •  siccident  by  fire  occur  the  last  in- 
spector's report  would  bo  of  great  assistance  in  establish-* 
ing  proof  of  the  stocks  on  hand.     In  one  or  two  instances 
the  federal  inspector  has  called  our  attention  to  a  bin  of 
wheat  which  had  started  to  become  insect  infested;  it  would 
have  been  at  a  much  later  date  that  wo  would  have  become 
aY/are  of  this  if  the  inspector  had  not  noticed  the  condition 
of  the  grain  and  brought  it  to  .our  attention.    Thus  ytg  were 
able  to  remedy  the  matter  without  loss  to  ourselves  or  the 
If  destruction  of  a  vital  food.    The  inspections  also  assist 

us  in  keeping  our  stocks  in  proper  balance  as  to  variety 
and  grade;  in  fact  it  keeps  us  *on  our  toes*  in  many  respects. 

\ 

"Federal  licensed  institutions  must  keep  better  records 
and  a  better  run  establishment  than  state  licensed  ones. 
It  is  true  that  it  requires  more  time  to  do  so  but  in  the 
end  it  pays  both  the  customer  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
firm." 

From  a  grain  elevator  operator  and  miller  in  Indiana,  and  a  man  who 
has  had  experience  in  storing  grain  in  several  states  under  different 
systems  of  supervision  comes  the  follov/ing  expression: 

"V(e  have  been  operating  as  a  grain  warehouse  for  many 
years,  and  being  licensed  under  the  United  States  Vfaro- 
house  Act,  wish  to  state  that  this  system  of  federal 
supervision  and  inspection,  also  being 'able  to  issue 
warehouse  receipts  for  collateral,  has  been  a  very  dis- 
tinctive service  to  farmers,  merchants  and  to  ourselves, 
■and  we  wish  to  commend  your  department. 

"W©  have  been  buying  grain  locally  from  farmers  regularly 
and  have  been  issuing  warehouse  receipts  on  same,  with  which 
these  farmers  have  been  able  to  make  loans  at  the  banks,  or 
otherwise,  thereby  securing  thcansolves  against  wastage, 
(|etorior3.tion,  insect  infestation,  quality,  fire  and  grade. 

"Our  locai:  bankers  recognize  these  receipts  as  the  best 
jSQCurity  to  be  had,  and  make  loans  accordingly  on  stocks 
covered  by  these  warehouse  receipts*    They  particularly 
make  those  deductions  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  know 
fedojral  inspectors  check  the  warehouse  commodity  "periodically 
to^see  that  those  outstanding  7/arehouse  receipts  are  fully 
covered  by  stocks  on  hand  in  the  elevator, 

'Personally  the  writer  has  been  in  this  business  of  grain 
merchandising  and  handling  for  over  thirty- five  years,  and 
through  this  period  of  time,  since  this  service  has  been 
offered  by  our  Government,  he  has  noted  that  grain  elevators 
and  warehouses  licensed  under  this  Act,  have  given  to  de- 
positors the  best  service  that  is  to  be  offered,  over  and 


above  those  that  are  not"  licensed  in  these  activities, 

"I  could  go  on  and  on,  almost  endlessly,  stating  the  ' 
merits  of  this  service  and  system,  hut  mil  pondense  it 
to  this  one  statement.     As  a  businessman  and  a  warehouse- 
man, I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  public  services,  our 

Government  has  to  offer  for  the  national  interest  and  the 
handlers  of  the  agricultural  products  are  realizing  this 
more  extensively  as  time  goes  by,     I  am  taking  this  means 
of  complimenting  your  department  and  the  good  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged," 

In  a  heavy -grain  producing  area  in  still  another  state  where  many 
farmers  have  suffered  severe  losses  by  placing  their  crops  mth  ware- 
housemen who  were  not  too  responsible,  the  manager  of  an  agency  v»rhich 
markets  a  large  volume  of  grain  produced  in  that  area  each  year  and 
whose  elevator  facilities  have  been  under  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act 
for  many  years,  has  offered  this  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  federal 
warehouse  supervision: 

"Vife  have  operated  under  a  federal  license  since  we  or- 
ganized in  1938,  and  the  witer  has  been  connected  with 
firms  operating  under  the  act  for  several  years  prior  to' 
1938,     I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  several  : operators 
"v^o  did  not  license  under  the  Federal  Y^Jarehouse  Act,  but  • 
were  operating  under  the  State  vlarehouse  Act,     Yi/hile  many 
of  our  substantial  grain  firms  in  the  state  are  still 
operating  under  the  state  law  and  are  soimd  and  reliable 
in  their  operations  we  have  had  some  sad  experiences  in 


"In  1931  the  Farmers  Elevator  Company,  v/hich  was  oivned 
by  the  late  -  -  -  -  -  ,  operated  some  five  or  six  small 
country  elevators  under  the  State  vJarehouse  Act,  and  in 
order  to  secure  a  large  volume  of  business,  made  promises 
to  farmers  that  he  would  give  them  anyv/here  from  30  days 
to  three  or  four  months  free  storage,  and  did  receive  a 
-large  volume  of  wheat  for  storage.     His  total  capacity 
for  all  the  elevators  v/ould  have  been  just  about  100,000 
bushels,  and  ho  received  in  excess  of  a  million  bushels, 
lihich  meant  .that  he  had  to  ship  v^rhoat  some-wdiere,  else-.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  know  the  details,  but  do  know  that  in 
the  fall  when  the  farmers  got  ready  to  sell  their  stored 
v/heat  ho  was  out  of  lA^ieat  and  had  no  money  to  pay  for  it« 
The  growers  lost  sevdral  hundred  thousand  bushels,  and  I 
know  of  at  least  tv;o  instances  where  the  farmers  lost 
their  farms  since  they  could  not  even  get  the  low  price 
for  the  wheat  they  had  stored  vdth  him.     Our  experience 
with  the  federal  warehouses  is  that  things  like  these 
do  not  happen. 


"We  value  very  highly  the  inspection  service  rendered  by 


the  Federal  l/fere house  Department  and  only  wish  we  could 
have  inspections  every  60  days  instead  of  every  90  days. 
These  inspections  will  give  any  warehouseman  knowledge  of 
his  grain  stock,  which  of  course  means  the  depositors  of 
grain  in  the  warehouses  are  protected,  and  we  can  think 
of  no  other  method  that  could  possibly  take  the  place  of 
the  warehouse  licenses  issued  under  the  Federal  ViTarehouse 
Act. 

"Every  bank  of  our  acquaintance  is  anxious  to  hold  federally 
I  issued  warehouse  receipts  as  collateral,  which  of  course  is 

.  advantageous  to.  the  grov/ers  as  Well  as  the  warehousemen, 

r 

^    y  "Anything  wo  can  do  to  assist  the  Federal  Vifarehouse  Depart- 

ment in  making  it  even  stronger  we  will  certainly  be  ready 
and  glad  of  the  opportunity.    We  do  not  believe  any  other 
method  can  render  the  service  to  the  grov/ers,  the  warehouse- 
men, the  banks,  the  mills  and  the  public," 

Here  is  an  expression  from  a  miller  who  operates  large  elevators  in  ^ 
various  places  in  several  states,  and  TA^ose  financing  needs  go  beyond 
what  local  financing  agencies  can  supply.    It  shows  -vi^at  the  federal 
warehouse  receipt  means  to  those  who  must  tap  the  reservoirs  of  credit 
at  distant  points  or  in  the  big  cities: 

""ifith  the  various  state  warehouse  laws  in  conflict  and 
the  lack  of  supervision,  it  seems  that  the  Federal  Ware- 
house Act  is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary.    It  is 
well  knov;n  that  grain  warehouse  receipts  are  not  only 
banked  with  local  banks,  or  mth  banks  mthin  the  state 
of  the  elevator,  but  they  are  quasi-negotiable  instru- 
ments and  accepted  all  over  the  United  States  as  col- 
lateral, 

"We,  for  instance,  could  understand  a  New  York  banker 
very  well  if  he  would  refuse  state  v^rarehouse  receipts 
V  ^  because  ho  would  have  to  inform  himself  exactly  about 

^  the  state  warehouse  laws  of  the  State  of  ,  and 

might  find  it  very  inadequate  for  his  purpose. 

♦    *'  "There  has  never  been  a  question  of  acceptance  of  federal 

warehouse  receipts  by  any  bank.    Wo  are  not  talking  about 
our  own  elevator  only,  but  y/g  feel  much  more  secure  if 
we  received  federal  warehouse  receipts  '  for  grain  "wiiich  we 
have  bought  from  others, 

"We  here  definitely  feel  that  a  federal  licensed  warehouse 
is  necessary  for  our  business  -  that  we  are  getting  this 
service  for  a  very  small  cost;  that  the  men  who  supervise 
our  warehouses  are  well  trained  and  courteous,  and  ytg  feel 
there  are  other  things  on  v^ich  vjg  can  save  instead  of  try- 
ing to  abolish  an  agency  iijliich  is  of  positive  benefit  to 
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'  Ms-' 

the  producer  to  whom  we  issue  warehouse  receipt 35  to 
the  banker  "wdio  discounts  the  receipts  to  th©  warehouse- 
man, who  it  helps  to  finance  his  merchandise,  and  to 
the  trade  in  general,  which  consider  federal  licensed 
warehouse  as        excellent  protection  for  their  mer- 
chandise," 

From  a  wa.re houseman  in  Iowa  came  this  expression: 

"Realizing  the  benefits  of  the  U.  S,  Warehouse  Act  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  .25 
years ^  we  want  to  express  our  views  relative  to  our  opera- 
tions under  this  law,    Vfe  feel  that  the  U,  S.  Warehouse 
Act  should  continue  to  operate' as  at  present  for  the 
following  reasons : 

1,  It  enables  producers  and  other  interested  parties  de- 
siring to  store  grain  to  obtain  warehouse  receipts  for  use 
as  collateral., 

2,  It  establishes  good  sound  credit  vdth  the  banking  in- 
stitutions relieving  any  doubt  as  to  the  security  from  the 
warehouseman* 

3,  For  a  miller  and  elevator  operator  it  affords  the 
opportunity  of  storing  grain  for  future  need  and  the 
privilege  of  issuing  Y^arehouse  receipts  to  use  in  carry- 
ing on  financial'  operations  with  banking  institutions., 

"Vfe  believe  that  Congress  passed  this  law.  primarily  to 
aid  the  financing  and  inarketing  of  agricultural  products. 
In  the  event  a  question  ever  a'rises  relative  to  the  con- 
tinuin'g  of  the  U.  3V  Warehouse  Act,  we'  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  call  on  us  for  any  information  we  can  give  to 
instruct  Congress  or  the  public  of  its  value  to  the 
agricultural  industry," 

A  war  eh ousemari' in  Illinois  who  had  been  Connected  with  one  of  the 
big  grain-  operations  of  the  country  for  years,  and  who  has  had  in- 
timate co-htac.ts..mth  leading  grain  bankers  of  the  country,  has 
expressed  his  opinion:  of  the  Federal  "War ehouse  Act  and  its  adminis 
tration  as  follov/s: 

"Th©'iwi*iter'  is  very  familiar  v/ith  the  provisions  of  the 
tF;  Si  '  Warehouse  Act  and'  more  particularly  the  procedure 
follov/ed  by  federally  licensed  v/arehou semen. 

"Federally  licensed  warehouses . for  the. storage  of  grain 
play  a  very  important ■ part  in  handling  the  distribution 
of  large  crops  of  grain  produced  througlibut  the  country. 
The  regulations  governing  the  operation  of  federally  .li- 
censed warehouses,  and  more  particularly  the  administration 


of  the  regulations  as  conducted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have,  through  the  years, 
created  in  the  minds  of  grain  owners  the  well-established 
fact  that  a  federal  warehouse  receipt  is  the  best  evidence 
obtainable  as  to  quantity,  grade,  and  quality  of'  the  com- 
modity stored. 

"Having  had  many  years  experience  as  a  bank  director,  I 
am  in  a  position  to  know  that  bankers  hold  in  high  esteem 
federal  warehouse  receipts  as  collateral.  ' 

"The  above  facts  facilitate  not  only  the  warehousing,  but 
also  the  marketing  of  grain  and  are  therefore  of  definite 
benefit  to  all  grain  producers." 

From  the  manager  of  a  large  grain  growers*  cooperative  organization 
in  Indiana  has  come  this  expression: 

"Regardless  of  how  much  agitation  there  is  for  reduction 
of  federal  expenditures,  we  feel  that  such  a  reduction 
should  be  effected  only  where  there  is  no  particular  need 
for  the  service.     By  all  moans,  the  Yferchouse  Act  should 
not  come  within  that  category.    Yife  have  had  the  Warehouse 
Act  for  so  long  that  it  has  necessarily  become  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  nation* s  financial  economy  and  should 
not  be  disturbed.    Low  interest  rates  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  grain  covered  by  warehouse  receipts,  and  the  reason 
such  low  rates  are  available  is,  in  a  large  part,  due  to 
the  careful  administration  of  the  Act. 

"As  far  as  our  organization  is  concerned,  I  am  sure  the 
farmers  of  this  country  will  protest  any  attempt  to  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  our  present  warehouse  system," 

The  head  of  the  Grain  and  Feed  Division  of  a  large  grain  marketing 
organization  in  Ohio  conmiontod  on  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act  in  the 
following  language : 

"For  many  years  we  have  merchandised  grain,  Ti/hen  buying 
stocks  for  future  delivery  we  have  always  requested  that 
they  be  housed  in  a  federally  licensed  warehouse, 

"Five  years  ago  we  leased  1,000,000  bushels  of  space  in 
a  large  terminal  and  insisted  that  the  house  be  operated 
under  a  federal  license.    By  so  doing  we  were  assured  that 
our  grain  would  be  kept  in  proper  condition  and  our  borrow- 
ing would  be  made  much  easi^, 

"Two  years  ago  we  purchased  a  small  terminal  elevator  which 
was  federally  licensed  and  we  immediately  applied  for  a 
federal  license  which  -\ja.s  granted. 


"Vfe  are  now  in  the  process^ 'of  -  building  a  large  ter- 
minal TAdiich  should  be  completed  by  July  1  this  year 
and  we  have  already  inquired  for  application,  to  have  . 
the  elevator  .federally  licensed, 

"In  addition  to  the  many  advantages  such  as  bor^'rowing 
•■•'■pov/er,  proper  conditioning,  segregation  of  grades  and  . 
certainty  of  good  elevator  operation,  we  believe'  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  Warehouse  Act  is  that  it  is 
Tonivcrsally  respected  by  the  trade  .such  as- bankers, 
-"-patrons,  merchandisers  and  producers  as  good,  sound 
business, " 

Not  only,  do- grain  war chousemon  in  production  areas  indicate  that  the 
Warohousd  Act  has  .served  them  and  their  patrons  well,  but.  many  opera- 
tors of  elevators  in  terminal  markets  have  had  very  satisfactory  ex- 
perience and  more  terminal  operators  are  turning  to  the  Federal  "Ware- 
house" Act  ^ach  y^ar.    -Here  is  an  expression  from. one  terminal  operator: 

"So  far  as  the  grain  business  is  concerned,  I  think  the 
;  United.  States  Y[ar eh ouse  Act  has  provided  a  very,  excellent 
scSfVice  to  those  #10  operate  under  a  federal  license ,  which 

-  has  been. df.  groat  assistance  in  financing  and  in  all-over 
Supervision,  of  the  operation  of  liconsod  elevators. 

-  "I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity^  of -saying 
that  you  and,  your  organization  have  done  a  very  outstand- 
ing  30b  of  administration,  and  have  very  deservedly  gained 
the  confiden-ce  and  respect  of  t.erminal  and  sub-terminal 
elevator  operators,"      ,   •  v  .  . 

l/yhen  it  is  remembered  the  Federal  Yferehouso  Act  is  not  mandatory  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  a  warehousonan  lA^en  once  licensed  is  . "practically 
free'- to-  Surrender  his.  license  at  any  time  ,  one-  cannot  regard  lightly 
an  expression  su^^h  as  the .  following  from  a  warehouseman  ta^o  has  been 
licensed  for  twenty  years: 

i    : ;  "It.  •gi ve s  us  great  .pLeasure  to  comment-^  on -  this,  market  ..  .  , 

service.    l/Yo  are,  of  course,  among  the  very  first,  in   

the  United  States  to  have  our  facilities  licensed,  and 
■  as  We  -understand  it,  we  are  now  the  holders  of  the  -.:  --'^ 
'  oldest  :oui5standing  lie  ansa  issued,  by  the  Government,.  .. 

"In  all  of  these  years  we  believe  your  records  mil  show 
that  there  has  never  been  any  serious  differences  of :  o'pinion 
to  "krise  between  the  Department  and  .ourselves*  •  IJamonious 
'     co'oporation  -has  be eti-  the  guiding  polic.y,  . .  T.a  the  best. -.of  our 
-  kn-ov/iodge  ;  you  have  never  -,  had  cause  for  ^  any  serious .  complaint 
because  of  any  of  our  acts,  and  certainly,  so  far- as  wo  are 
concerned,  the  relationship  has  been  cordiality  itself, 
■  •  .  ''>Vi/hile''ati  the  same  time  we  havei  of  course.,  realized.- W0- 
must  always  conform'  to  the  rule s  and  regulations  of  the 
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Departmoni:,  which  we  believe  we  have  dohe, 

"The  writer  has  often  made  the  statement  that  this 
service  had  resulted  in  more  relief  and  actual  good 
commercially  than  any  other  department  that  was  ever  , 
organized  by  the  Government,    It  ranks  along  with  the 
Federeil  Reserve  System.    We  honestly  believe  this  is 
true. 

"The  real  validity  of  a  warehouse  receipt  waV  a  sei^ious"' 
question  before  the  inauguration  of  a  federal  license, 
and  in  many  instances  warehouse  receipts  that  had-fer 
years  been  regarded  as  A-i  security,  suddenly  proved  to 
be  worthless,  and  it  was  found  no  adequate  laws  were  in 
existence  to  protect  them.     Instances  of  that  kind 
reflected  on  all  warehouse  receipts.  " 

"Of  course  it  requires  a  great  deal  of'  money  to  fi- 
nance the  crops  of  this  large  country  and  the  natural 
course  followed  for  borrowing  this  money  was  through 
the  process  of  using  warehouse  receipts  for  security, 
so  that  the  only  question  in  raising  the  money  was, 
*How  good  is  the  warehouse  receipt?*    With  that  ques- 
tion settled  the  money  was  immediately  available. 

"The  advent  of  the  federal  licensed  warehouse  receipt 
eliminated  all  question  of  security  and  has  reached  a 
point  in  this  country  where  a  dealer  of  repute  needs  ■ 
no  introduction  to  a  bank,  oven  in  a  distant  city,  in 
order  to  get  a  loan.  The  mere  submission  of  a  note, 
properly  margined  with  federal  warehouse  receipts  at- 
tached, is  all  the  bank  wants  to  know.  Even  a  novice 
can  see  at  a  glance  T-^diat  this  means  in  a  commercial 
way, 

"It  is  the  writer*  s  positive  conviction  that  in  time 
bankers  themselves  will  demand  federal  licensed  re- 
ceipts on  every  loan  unless  it  be  in  the  caise  where 
the  borrower  is  a  billionaire. 

•    "Personally  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  credit  to  . 
your  Department  for  a  very  large  share  of  what  pros- 
perity we  have  reached  during  the  years  we  have  en- 
joyed your  service,'*  ^ 

The  many  excerpts  above-quoted  were  from  letters  from  warehousemen. 
The  story  would  not  bo  complete,  however,  without  an  e^^ression  from 
at  least  one  banker  as  to  his  opinion  of  federal  v/arehouse  receipts. 
So  the  following  is  quoted  fi'om  a  letter  from  a  banker  to  one  of  his 
v/arehouseman  customers.     This  letter  is  from  a  banker  in  a  large  city 
in  vdiich  a  largo  amount  of  grain  is  financed  each  year: 


"It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  respond  to  your  request  for 
us  to  lend  our  opinion  in  support  of  your  appraisal  of 
•  the  United  States  Yferehouse  Act  and  specifically  its 
functions  in  the  issuejice  of  so-called  *  federal  war'6 house 
receipts  for  commodities.' 

"1/Ye  have  had  many  years*  experience  in  the  loaning  of 
money  on  grain  and  during  all  of  this  time  have  looked 
Twith  the  highest  favor  on  the  'collateral  security  evi- 
denced by  these  federal  Twarehouso  receipts  issued  under 
the  United  States  V'/are house  Act. 

"In   ^(City)  we  arc  particularly  fortunate  in  having 

a  splendid  and  well  balanced  organization  qualified  to 
make  the  inspections  necessary  under  the  law  and  to  give 
the  superior  service  to  "wdiich  our  primary  grain  market  is 
entitled,    Yfe  believe. that  the  form  of  warehousing  typified 
by  the  receipts  and  service  rendered  under  the  1/Yarehouse 
Act  in  this  market,  is  the  finest  that  can  be  obtained  and 
naturally  we  v\rould  deplore  any  curtailment  of  this  service 
which  would  in  effect  bo  detrimental  to  the  production 
and  marketing  of  grain  and  to  the  over-all  credit  structure 
in  the. banks*  .  rolafcionship  with  the  agricultural  industry, 

"VJhile  we  are- -  entirely  in  accord  that  economy  might  be 
exercised  in  government  expenditure's,  yet  we  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  basic  and  essential  operations  .  in  the  .ag'i'i- 
cultural  credit  picture  and  as  a.  consequence  believe 
economies  might  bo  directed  to  operations  lAhich  are  not 
so  essential  and  not  of  such  far-reaching  effect." 

From  the  above  expressions  it  would  seem  that  notwithstanding  that  the 
Vfarehouse  Act  regulates  the  operations  of  warehousemen  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  that  it  is  not  viewed  on  the  part  of  ware- 
housemen as  a  nuisance  or  governmental  supervision  that  must  be  endured, 
but  on  the  other  hand  after  30  years  warehousemen  seem  to  be  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise  for  the  service  and  demand  it  more  and  more, 

III.    NO  LOSSES  IN  FEDERALLY  LICENSED  YiTAREHOUSES 

Ihen  it  is  remembered  that  throu^  federally  licensed  warehouses  for 
the  past  20  years  a  billion  to  two  billion  dollars  worth  of  f)roducts 
were  handled  annually,  and  that  depositors .have  not ■suffered' losses 
through  these  federally  licensed  warehouses  notwithst^din^;  the  enormous 
volume  of  products  handled,  it  would  seem  that-  the  warehousemen  vyhose 
expressions  have  been  before-quoted  ha\re  just  reason  to  take  pride  in 
their  membership  in  the  federal  warehousing  system,.  And" particularly 
so  TAdien  they  recall  the  losses  that  were  suffered  annually  by  depositors 
in  warehouses  in  different  pkrts  of  the  country  prior,  to.  extended  opera- 
tion, of  the  Federal  vferehouse  Act.  .  ii/,;-:':. 
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MARIffiTING  ANALYSES  J)  lyjLSI^ON 

Note:  The  Marketing  Analysis  Division  is  the  successor 
within  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Distribution  Planning  Branch  (previously 
Program  Appraisal  Branch)  of  the  former  Office  of 
Distribution,    These  functions  include  working  with 
the  commodity  branches  and  other  branches  on  economic 
aspects  of  marketing  policies  and  programs.  That 
portion  of  the  staff  of  the  Distribution  Planning 
Branch  that  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Marketing  Services  was  assigned  to  the  Division, 
Another  staff  group  has  been  assigned  to  the  Economic 
Analysis  Division  of  the  Office  of  Requirements  and 
Allocations,  and  is  performing  a  s6mevi"hat  similar 
function  of  program  analysis  there.    Because  of  the 
broad  continuity  of  function  of  the  Marketing 
Analysis  Division  and  the  former  Distribution 
Planning  Branch,  however,  marketing  activities  of 
that  Branch' during  the  fiscal  year  are  included  in 
this  report. 

The  Marketing  Analysis  Division  is  responsible  for  general  review  of 
the  economic  aspects  of  activities  affecting  agricultural  marketing 
and  their  adequacy  for  protecting  farm  prices  and  incomes,  maintaining 
the  consumption  and  assuring  a  desirable  utilization  of  farm  products, 
and  improving  their  marketing  and  distribution, 

A  wide  variety  of  activities  have  been  carried  on  during  the  year. 
Several  major  projects  have  related  to  participation  by  "the  Office  of 
Distribution  and  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services  in  the  development 
of  Production  Goals  and  related  price-support  and  marketing  programs. 
The  Division  has  coordinated  this  work,  bringing  together  commodity 
branch  recommendations  on  a  uniform  basis,  reviewing  and  comparing 
them,  and  preparing  integrated  agency  recommendations. 

Another  important  activity  has  been  the  longer-range  analysis  of  price- 
isupport  problems  and  development  of  proposals  for  dealing  with  them. 
Prospective  surpluses  of  major  commodities  at  Steagall  prices  have  been 
estimated  and  studies  made  of  a  number  of  new  ways  of  promoting  con- 
sumption of  these  surpluses  or  otherwise  disposing  of  them.  This 
activity  has  involved  extensive  cooperation  with  other  agencies  and 
•organizations, 

» The  Division  has  also  made  a  number  of  analyses  relating  to  the 
current  and  postwar  marketing  of  farm  products  and  ways  to  reduce 
marketing  spreads  and  improve  the  operation  of  Government  marketing 
services  and  other  programs, 

■Finally,  a  number  of  special  services  have  been  performed,  and  the 
Division  has  been  called  upon  for  consultation  on  and  participation 
in  marketing  work  of  various  agencies  and  organizations. 


These  activities  are  described  in  the  material  that  follows.     They  add 
up  to  a  substantial  contribution  to  the.  do.-v^'lopment  and 'conduct  of  pro- 
grams of  the  War  Food  Administration  and"  the  Department.  Nevertheless, 
the  staff  available  is  inadequate  to  the  .br.oM  ^task  G:f ■  eeonoAic  program 
and  policy  development  that  needs  to  be  done;,  if  .'the  Department  is 
really  to'deat  effectively  with  the  difficult  marketing  problems  that 
lie  ahead,    V^hile- some  other  units  in  the. Off  ice  .of  Marketing  Services 
and  elsewhere  in  the  ^Departnient  are  working,  on  pieces;  of  ithi's  problem, 
the  job  as.  a  whole  simply  is  not  being  dgne.^..  Somo: suggestions  are 
therefore  made  in  this- report  regarding  the .soop©  :of  work  that  should 
be  undertaken\£3ind  .the  organization  and^  staff  .it;  vfould  require. 

I.  PRODUCTIQN.-MO  iflilRKETING  G0AL5  AND  PRIGE'  SUPPORT 'PROGRAMS 

Prior  to  1944,  inadequ.ato  account,  was  taken  of  •mait.koting  cdnditions  in 
developing  pr.o.duc,tion- goals,  and  support  prices,  .-and  marketing  programs 
were  not  s uffio lent l.y  coordinated  v/i.th  pr.oducti on  plans ^  .This  resulted 
in  frequent  marketing  dif f icu Ities.il, •  ...>  v,-  ■  ' 

;.;v;v;..       A...  i9£5_Goals_-  .     .  j^vi  •   -  - 

r  ,.    .^jlai^:.       ..  ■■        ■  -  '■ 

In  developing  the  1945  goals,  therefore,  commodity  commit  ted  were 
established  vrithin  the  Office  of  Distribution  to  analyze  marketing 
problems  in,   elation  toi  the  production,  goals,  as.sist  the  Office  of 
,]C)i!S.tributi.on  repre.sentatiyes  on  the.  War  Food  Administration' s' 
■commodity  goals  c  ommit;tee,s and-  Goals  .  Review  C  ommittees, ''amd'  recommend 
aptions  in  thq  field  of;  mar k;eting  that  would  be  needed"  to  assure ■  ^ 
proper  handling  and  utilization  .of  .the  goals  production,"  ^  Members  of 
the  Program.  Appraisal  Branch  acted  as  secretaries  of  these  Office  of 
Di.stri^utio^i  committees;  and  had  general  responsibility  fot  outlining 
^heir  work.    They  were  .also  in  a  position  to  compafe " and  correlate' 
.information. ,  on  inter  ^commodity  problems, and  c  ommitteOs  were  established 
.,  on  marketing  functions  ^  like  transportation  ;and  storage  for  aerbss-the- 
board  revi^.  of  functional , pi; .obi ems.  :  i.. -.w  :  -  ^ 

This  project  repre.^ent^d.'r?^' new  uJadertaking  in  .goals ^work»    -It  was 
necessary  in  many  instances  to  feel  our  way  along  and  do  considerable 
educational  work  in  ^connection  with  :it.    Adequate  inf  Or'matiori  was  not 
available  for  ra  crosg-c  pmmQdity  inventory  of  the  adGquaoy  of  niarket- 

*ing  facilities  ! to  handle  goalg  ;,pr eduction' and  time  -did  not  permit 

..sur.veys  to  obtain r.ad-ditional  primary  data.. 

The.  project,.  Ae.vertheiless,;  aided  mater inlly  in  shoiv^^  -^e'  need -for  ' 
and  obtaining  desirable  adjustments  in  some  of  the  production  "go'al^'. 
It  likewise  aided  in  the  anticipation  of  marketing  problems  of  types 
that  have  in  the  past  caused  a  waste  of  the  nation*  ^-  food'  •resource s. 

In  ii|ddition . t^^^^  just  described,  -  carried-  on  -'uiiaer 

the  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Director,  the  Program- AjipraU'Sal-'^i^ 
compiled  extensive  statistical  data  for  his  use  in  appraising  goals 
proposals  and. -othenvise  fulfilling  h Is  responsibili'ti^'s  ■  as  ^  0-f  fice^ 
Distribution,  re.^resentativ^  on  the  Goals  Review' COmiaitte^.'^  ■  ^ 


,   B.._1946Jroal^ 

The  Marketing  Analysis  *  Division  has  already,  started  similar  work 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  goals  for  1946,  Loss  formally 
organized,  this  project  likewise  has  the  basic  objectives  to  bring 
■  to  bear  in  the  formulation :9f  ,prQduction.  goals,  proper ; consideration 
of  tho  marketing ,  facilities-.avaiiabie ,  and  tg,  anticipate  thq  market- 
ing programs  that  will  bo  nqcessary  to  assure  pr oper  hanfiling  Qf-:the 
goals  production. J.  ;  • 

To  date  two  ^  stqps  . have  been,  completved,  ;  A  brief  .•  statement- -on  tho  , 
outlook  for  marketing  facilities  v/as  furnished  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural ,  Be oiT^c^cs  for  inc  lusion  in  the  handbook,  for,  field 
workers  making  the '  J 946  Pr  eduction -Capacity  Study,    In  this  ;way  ;  . 
marketing  c  oris  ide  rat  ions  have  been  brought  to  bear,  in  the  initio.! 
stage'  of  the  ^deyelppment  of  .goals  from  th^  production  side,    A  ; 
more 'extensive  \'r:e'^iew  has  .been  made,  in  cooperation  with  other  .  , 
Office  'of  Marketing  Services  branches  and  divisions,^  of  the-  ■ 
adequacy  of  facilities  for,  transporting,  storing,  packaging,  , 
and  processing  farm  products  in  1946,    A  report  is  being  submitted 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Goals  Review  Committee  pointing  out  the 
extent  to  which,  these  marketing,  functions  are.  likely  to  impose  ;; 
limitations,, on  the  farm  production  that  can  be-  marketed  and       ,-.  : 
distributed," 'and  outlining  the  alternative  courses  of  action  that, 
may  be  undertaken  to  deal  with  the  problems  thus  presented. 

As  soon  as  tentative  goals  are  developed,'  definite  estimates  v/ill 
be  made  of  the  ade.quacy  ,of  critical  facilities-  for  handling  the 
combined  goals^  production  of  all  commodities,    Inhere  th^  levels  of 
production  tentatively  proposed  cannot  be  handled  by  the  f&oilitios 
expected  to.  be  available,  the  Goals  Review  Committee  will  be  asked 
toreconsider  the  proposed  goals,'   Specific  program  recommendations 
will  be  developed  for  maintaining  or  expanding  facilities  or  making 
other  adjustments  in  marketing  to  assure  the  ability  to  handle  farm 
'production  under  the  goals  finally  determined  upon, 

Q ,.  i^5_Sjipjport__Pr i ce_s 

The  Program  Appraisal  Branch  prepared  the  Office  of  Distribution 
recommendatiqn  regarding '.price  programs  to  implement  the  production 
goals  for 'ail  'coimiiod it ies  in  .1945,     This  involved  first  of  all 
bringing  to^e'-ther  on  a  uniform  basis  statements  from  the  commodity 
branclres  analyzing  past  price  aupport  problems  and  recommending  .  . 
and  justifying  support  prices,  coiling  prices/  and  price  program-s 
for  all  commoditids  in  1945.  "These  branch  statements  were  then, 
checked  foir  consistency  and  oompatability,    A  number-  of  comparative 
production-cost  studies  were  made  to  test  whether. -the  price  relation- 
ships recommended  would  induce  'the  desired  relative  production  of 
different  commodities'  in  areas' where  they  compete  in  production. 
Field  information  on  past  operation  of  price  support  programs  and 
the  problems  encountered  v/ith  them  was  brought  together  through  the 
Regional  Divisions  of  the  Program  Appraisal  Branch,    As  a  result  of 
this  review,  several  recommendations  wore  modified  and  statements 
clarified. 


The  Program  Appraisal  Branch  also  cempiled  extensive  statistical 
data  on  commodity  production  and  prices  in  recent  years.  These 
were  brought  together  in  commodijby  charts  showing  simultaneously 
the  production  goals  and  actual  production,  support,  and  ceiling 
prices, -and  market-price  movements. 

All  of  this'- material  wa^  furnished  the  Deputy. J)ixe.c tor,  to  help  him 
in  fulfilling  his  responsibilities  within  the  O'fjTice  of  Distribution 
and  ias  representative  on  the  Price  Review  Committee,    The  price 
recommendktibns  and  justifications  were  briefed  for  presentation  to 
the  Office  of  Price.    The  Office  of  Distribution  was  the  only  agency 
to  comply  fully  with  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Price  for  written 
recomm^nddtions  and  justification*s  for  all  commodities.. 

The  rebommendations  by  the  Office  of  Distribution  were  followed  sub- 
stantially in  the  final  support  price  determinatlor^s.    ,in  cases,  where 
propo'ia! is'  developed  in  the  Price  Review  Coiurdttee  deviated  from  the- 
Office  of  .Distribu-6ion  rec omhiendations,  however,,  the  Distribution. 
Planning  Branch  made  quick  checks  with  the  conflTiodity -branches,  to 
furnish  the  Deputy  Director  a  basis  for  concurrence^  lin  the  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Price  ReviW  ti orlmittee  or  for  asking  reconsideration  of 
theiiirf'  ■  ' 

The  development  of  the  1$46  support-price  program  ha?;  not  ^yet;  been 
organized,  pending  the  devblbpnierit  of  tentative:  production  goals  ,  to 

be  supported.        '  '"^''^■''•!;;'\  ,.'  ,  ' 

D.  1^945  Price  Sup£O£t^Schedu_l<0  £o£  £*^tat_o^s^ 

Following  determifiatibn  of  'the  1946  support  price,  ifpr  potatoes,  question 
arose  i-egarding 'the  seasonal 'f.  6. b.  support  prices  ..to  implement  the 
nation6li§upport.    The  national  support  price  for  potatoes  in  1943  had 
been         at  92^  percent  of  p6.rity,  ba^ 
growers  for  th^  1943  seaisqtl  was  rep 

Th&  ©is t^ibuti oh  Planning  ■£jf*ahc1a  iN^as  '^theref  ore  requested, .  in  coopera-r 
tion  with  the  Fruit  'and'  Vegetable  Branch,  to  review  the  basis  for 
establishing  f.o.b.  prices  with  the  view  , -to  reducing  the  discrepancy 
between  the  intended  supp'cifi*^.-knd  the 'actual  returns  to  growers. 

After  *consultatich  iwith  the'  FrUit  and /Vegetable ,  Br^nch^ ',a>^*;e vised-  ^  i 
basis  'of  f.o.bi  isu^port  prices  at  major,  shipping.;  point s^ was -deye looped. 
State  and^  ^rea  equivalehts'  to/the'  national  support  price j  werq  determined 
from. historical'  -dat^i  Using  'a  cbmbinatipn  of  absolute  and.  percentage 
dif f erentials, f i  o'.b.  priceis :  corresponding  to  the.,  stat^  and  ai^i^a  ; 
equivalents"  were  '  similarly  "«7p^  .  "the  schedule  thus  developed  . 

was  adapted  hf  the  J*ruit  and  Vegetable  Branch,  taking  eiccount  - of  ,  ,0  .:  * 
customary  inter -imfket' differentials, ' in  preparing  the  SGhedul§,:'th^t"  : 
was  actually  announced  for  1945  f.o.b,  support  prices 'i]i;:;?6.i^^^  r 
and  intermediate '  potiiib  pl»oiduc?ih^ '  distric ts  and  ,3$  laito ,  .p,ot,at(>  pr^o-t  ,  i. 
ducing.districts,  -  j-'^^'  '^--'-   -     '.'„,.'  ,  -  -i  „;••:•:.;•■:  .  vk 


E,  Food  Subsidy  Programs 

Government  subsidies  are  provided  on  a  number  of  food  commodities 
to  reconcilQ  discrepancies  between  support  and  ceiling  prices.  These 
subsidy  programs  were  instituted  piecemeal  and  had  not  been  adequately 
recognized  as  presenting  a  collective  policy  problem, "  At  the  request 
of  the  Deputy  Director,  the  Distribution  Planning  Branch,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  commodity  branches,  brought  together  a  unified 
picture  of  these  programs  showing  when  and  why  they  were  initiated, 
how  they  operate  and  the  operating  problems  they  have  presented, 
their  cost  in  the  past  and  their  anticipated  cost  for  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  prospective  need  for  their  continuance* 
This  material  was  furnished  various  officials  for  their  general 
information  and  particularly  for  their  use  at  Congressional  hearings 
and  in  public  statements  relating  to  the  subsidies, 

F.  Prospective  Cost  of  Price  Support  Programs 

To  assure  the  availability  of  funds  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
of  the  War  Food  Administration  for  supporting  the  prices  of  farm 
products,  a  special  analysis  v/as  made  of  the  prospective  cost  of 
price  support  operations  through  the  end  of  fiscal  1946  and  during 
the  12-month  period  following  termination  of  the  war,    She  portion 
of  this  analysis  dealing  with  commodities  for  which  the  Office  of 
Distribution  had  price' support  responsibilities  was  made  by  the 
Distribution  Planning, branch  in  cooperation  with  the  commodity 
branches.    This  analysis  brought  together  on  the  basis  of  uniform 
assumptions  estimates  of  the  volume  of  price  support  activity  that 
would  be  required,  commodity  by  commodity;  proposed  programs  for 
supporting  prices;  and  the  prospective  costs  for  each  program.  The 
combined  cost  was  broken  down  between  operations  that  would  be 
financed  with  Section  52  funds,  those  that  could  be  handled  through 
the  General  Commodity  Purchase  fund  set  aside  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  those  that  would  represent  additional  demands  on 
general  funds  of  the  Corporation, 

The  Office  of  Distribution  estimates,  in  combination  with  those 
developed  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  indicated  the  need 
for  an  increase  in  the  authorized  borrowing  power  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,    A  request  was  made  to  Congress  on  the  basis  of 
which  Congress  authorized  an  increase  of  one -and- three -quarter 
billion  dollars  in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  borrowing  power, 

G,  j5^£^£f^Dockejt  £o£  Pri_ce  ^uppjor^  Programs__ 

The  necessity  for  making  purchase  and  price-support  operations 
rapidly  adjustable  to  changing  price  and  production  situations 
during  the 'war  required  simplifying  and  unifying  the  preparation 
of  dockets.     These  programs  were  frequently  hampered  because  an 
adequate  docket,  with  all  necessary  clearances,  was'not  prepared 
soon  enough  to  permit  prompt  action  where  necessary.     This  was 
especially  the  case  with  perishable  commodities. 


The  Distribution  Planning  Branch  was  therefore  requested,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch  and  the  Procurement  and  Price 
Support  Branch,  to  develop- a -uniform.' docket  procedure.     In  response 
to  this  request  the  following  plan  was  recommended,   .A  ma^ster  docket 
should  be  prepared  for  each  commodity  or  group  of  related .commodities 
several  months  in  advance  of  the  need  for  purchase  and  price -support 
operations. '   This  docket,  covering  the,  general  authority  for  action, 
the  conditiorls  under  which  action  might  be  undertaken,  and  the  typo 
of  program  and  methods  of  operatio^,.  sh,quld,'  be.  approved., by  all  agencies 
and  officials  concerned.    Prior  to  'the  .time  of  initiating  an, -actual 
purchase  and  price-support  operation  a  specific  pro-gram.  authorizai:ion 
wo'uld  be  prepared  along  with  any  nece5.5ary.  amendments  to.'  the  .m?ter 
docko't..^'  With' the  general  authorizat;?.on  and ,  pr  ogram  plaii  already 
'  d^'irel oped,  specific  authorizations  .pouldi  bO;  p^t'  through- with  dis- 
patch'ai  the  time  of  initiating  operations.,  ,  . 

The  recommended'  doc ket^procedure  and  outline  was  made  available  to 
the  Purchase  and  Price  Support  Branch  and  commodity  branches.  The 
branches  report -that  the  use  of -mas-ter  dockets  has  been  widely 
adopted,  and  the  outline  has  bceji  u&ed  successfully  as  a.  guide- in  - 
preparing"  master  dockets  and  program..,authorizations-. 

:  "    ;  II , '  LONGER-R/J\[GE  PRODUCTION  Mb' PRICE  PROBLEMS 

SUt>poi;t  priced 'in. wartime  are  ^relatively  s  to  carry  out  .  because 

the  demand  for  most  farm  products  is  high.     The  more  diJTflcult  30b 
during,  the  war  is  to  keep.' food  prices  from  rising  too  much^  :But:Cis 
wartiiuedemcinds  fall 'off  ^        support "  of  ..prices  to  farmers  is. .likely 
to  'bd^Qmo  ■  Yery;'dif f 'icul^, Specific  commitments  have  been -enacted 
for  supporting'' the  ^  p  farm  products  .  for  a- period 

of 'at  least  tT'):o  years  after  the  , war.    With  .production  . expanded  by  , 
about  ohQ-third  'since  the  v/ar  began,  careful  planning  is  roquirqd'. 
for  fulfillment  of  these  commitments  when  military  and  Lend -Lea so • 
rqquli*ejmentsr^  ^^^^       of  f,  and "  e specially  in  case  lower  ^^^^       and  . 
eidployirieht ;  simultane^^  ^  .        -  v.- 

The  Marketing  Analysis  Division  and  its  predecessor  organizations' 
have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this  problem  and  carried -  k'. 
tlprough 'a.  number\o'f 'ma  jor  prop^^  to  it,         ^  . 

\  .'  A ^  E ij^at.e s_'  £^'^P£'^3uci4_o£ ,^C_ons umpt i on ,  and  Sur p lus e s    ;  ■    • = 

Before  ■spoc'i.f icy pla      are;  made'  for  price,  supports  and  surplus  dis,- 
pos'al  £ictivr':iG'3  it  is'  necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  the  probable 
size  of  th3  surplus  problem.     TMs  will  depend... up.on  the  rate  of 
agricultural  production  and  the-rate  of  food  and  fiber  consumption. 
But  both^  prcdjiction  and^  consumption  wil.1 , be.  affected-,  by  the  .-level,? ; 
at  which,  pHc^    arq  supported  and  - by  tbe' methods  of  ■  price  support  ■ - 

used.:'.  '  '         .  1  ■VL'.':.-     ■.       :  -  ,■•       .:■■[  ■ 

Ten1:?itive  e  tberef ore.  .made,  .of /the  prod uotioni^  consump-^ 

tion  dhd  siirpi'us  of  Several,. farm  products  .during  the  next  twfo  ..years.. 


assuming  (l)  that  all  support  prices  would  be  reduced  to  90  percent  of 
parity;   (2)  that  national -income  would  drop  to"  120  billion  dollars; 
(3)  termination  of  Lend-Lease  and  other  wartime  export  programs 'and 
reduction  of  military  requirements  to  be  one-half  those  in  1944.  It 
was  estimated  that  surpluses  might  amount  to  27  million  bushels  of 
rice,  or  44  percent  of  the  annual  crop;  and  the  following  percentages 
of  annual  production  for  other  foods:  lard,  28  percent;  sweetpotatoes, 
19  percent,  dry  peas,  17  percent;  eggs,  15  percent;  chickens,  11 
percent;  potatoes,  8  percent;  dry  beans,  8  percent;  wheat,  7  percent; 
turkeys,  6  percent;  fresh  vegetables,  2  percent.    No  surplus  of  meats 
nor  milk  were  indicated;  rather,  both  of  these  products  would  be  in 
deficit  at  prices  equaling  90  percent  of  parity.    No  estimates  have 
yet  been  made  for  non-food  products,  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  serious 
cotton  surplus  might  easily  develop. 

The  initial  study  in  this  field  was  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Production  and  the  Division  of  Farm  Management  and  Costs, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  was  carried  through  with 
assistance  from  the  commodity  branches.    The  Division  is  continuing 
this  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Economic  Analysis  Division *of  the 
Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations,  in  order  that  these  estimates, 
fundamental  to  sound  program  planning,  may  from  time  to  time  be 
brought  up  to  date  in  the  light  of  the  changing  production  and  con- 
sumption picture. 

B.  Proposal  for  the  Adjustment  of  Support  Prices 

As  pointed  out  in  the  study  just  mentioned,  prices  at  90  percent  of 
parity  would  result  in  large  surpluses  of  some  farm  products  and 
deficits  of  others.     This  suggests  the  need  for  adjusting  price 
support  levels  in  line  with  current  conditions  of  demand  and  supply. 
The  Division  <ieveloped  a  proposal  for  doing  this  which  received  wide 
attention. 

In  brief,  the  propqsal  provided  for  establishment  of  a  "base  pro- 
duction" for  each  commodity  equal  to  the  amount  that  the  market 
would  absorb  at  parity  prices  under  normal  businoss  conditions  and 
with  allowafice  for  exports  and  for  changes  in  carry  over.  The 
Department  would  guarantee  to  support  the  price  of  any  commodity 
at  parity  if  production  were  equal  to  this  base,  or  in  any  case  at 
a  price  that  v/ould 'bring  producers  an  income  equal  to  base  production 
times  parity  price.    Such  an  arrangement  would  assure  a  stable  income 
to  producers  of  each  commodity  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  permit 
relative  price  adjustments  betv/een  commodities  in  line  with  current 
demand  and  costs  of  production.     It  would  obviate  the  need  for  pro- 
duction control  programs, 

A  number  of  specific  commodity  applications  were  worked  out  in  coop- 
eration with  commodity  branches.    From  an  economic  standpoint  the 
proposal  has  been  rather  widely  agreed  to  be  feasible  and  desirable. 
It  could  not,  of  course,  be  applied  during  the  Steagall  period  under 
present  interpretations  of  the  Steagall  amendment  as  requiring 


mainten£xnce  of  prices  specifiaally  at  90  percent  of  parity,  commodity 
by  commodity.     For  a  continuing  price  support  program,  however,  it 
offers  a  much  sounder  basis  than  is  possible  under  any  rigid,  mechanical 
application  of  the  parity  price  .forinula. 

This  proposal  has  been  discussed  with  a  number  of  Department  officials, 
including  the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,    It  has  also  been  taken 
up  with  the.  Committee  on  Postwar  Agricultural  Policy  of  the  Associa- 
tdon  of  Land  Grant  Colleges,     It.  has  d__one  a  great  deal  to  focus 
attention  on  the  price  problem  and  .'to  Stimulate  thinking  on  methods 
for  "dealing  with  it.    -  .  .  '    '  '  ' 

Meanwhile  the  Division'- is  continuing' to  examihd  other  proposals,  such 
as  limitation  of .  the  volume  of  production  tb  which  the  Steagall 
support  prices  would  be  made  applicable  and  making  of  direct  payments 
to  producers  instead  of  actually  mainta'ining-' market,  prices, 

C,  Food  Distribiiti_ori  Pr£g£ams_^and^F_ood  All_otment_s^ 

One  method  of  .avoiding  dangerous  surpluses  is'  by ;  increa.^ing  66nsump- 
tion,  :  Mil.lipris  of  peepla  in.  the  United  States-  need  moro'.f  ood.  If 
they /Could  get  the -foods  they  need  and  want,  there  woaXd<!  be^^  few  food 
surpluses^.  "  <  :t  ::, '^-^v:  «}  r^^-f 

The  Division  ha^'  b^en  making  a  general  study  of  possit^le  postwar 
food  distribution  programs  inc luding  School '  LunchetS  f,nd,the  former 
Food  Stamp  Plan,    An  an  outgrowth  of  these*  studies,.- anel..ixi^  coopera- 
tion with  the  Civilian  Food  Requirements  Branch,  the  Economic 
Analysis  Division  of  the  Office  of  Requireme-nts  and  Allocations,  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Homo  Economics,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  the  Division  worked  out  a  new  proposal  for 
improving  the  diets  of  lovr  income  families;  "  The /Agricultural 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House"  di"'  Re  pre  isentatives  indicated 
an  interest  in  this  proposal,  and  at  their  request  the,  Division 
assisted  them  in  drav/ing  up  the  National  Pood  Ailotment  Bill 
(S,  1151)  recently  introduced  in  the  Senate,       ,  ,  ; 

Briefly,  the  proposed  allotment  programs  W6uld  operate  as- follows, 
.The  Departmeht  would' determine  from  time  to  time  the  cost  of  a  " 
minimum  adequate  diet  (present  cost  about -1 15 'a  month  per  person), 
A  book  of  coupons  covering  the  cost  of  -this  "diet,  and  acceptable  in 
any  food  store  "would  be  sold  to  any  family  wishing-  to  participate 

:  in  the  program,     Participamts.'would,  pay  up  toi40  percent  of  the 
family  income  for  the'  coupons.     Some  coupons  could  be  earmarked 

■for  use  only  in  buying  particular  foods  that'were  in  surplus  or 
were  especially  needed,  in  the  diet. 

Detailed  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  probable  cost  of  such  a 
program,,  the  number  of  participants,  and  the  expected  increases  in 
food  .consumption.     These  estimates  v/ill  be  ready  for  use  in  reports 
to  Congress  and  at  hearings  on. the  Bill,  as  well  as  in  general  public 
information  relating,  to  the  proposal,  :  ■        ;  „  .. 


The  program  would  greatly  increase  the  consumption  of  such  foods  as 
vegetables,  fruits,  dairy  products,  eggs,  and  meats.     Thus  besides 
contributing  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  consumers,  it  would  be  ah 
effective  means  of  expanding  farm  markets  and  raising  farm  incomes. 
Furthermore,,  since  its  operation  would  expand  and  contract  with 
changing  earnings  during  depression  and  prosperity,  it  would  go  a 
long  ways  to-'jmrd  assuring  farmers  stable  markets  and  incomes  inde- 
pendent of  fluctuations  in  general  business  conditions. 

D,  ^h£  Use  _of  Secti£n  32  Fund£ 
to  Encourage  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Exports 

In  anticipation  of  possible  surpluses  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables 
when  wartime  demands  fall  off,  the  Marketing  imalysis  Division  was 
asked  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  using  Section  32  funds  to 
encourage  exports  of  these  commodities.     This  was  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch  and  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations,    A  report  was  submitted  summarizing  past  use  of 
Section  32  funds  for  export  programs,  indiCf^ting  the  commodities  that 
are  exportable  and  for  which  export  programs  are  most  likely  to  be 
needed,  and 'outlining  the  postwar  foreign  trade  prospects  for  these 
commodities* 

The  analysis  explored  particularly  the  possibilities  of  using  Section 
32  funds  to  protect  exporters  against  losses  due  to  exchange  fluctua-  . 
tions  or  due  to  imposition  of  exchange  controls  by  foreign  governments. 
It  also  considered  the  possibilities  of  providing- credit  insurance  to 
exporters.     The  report  concluded  that  while  some  of  the  types  of 
programs  mentioned  might  be  desirable  for  encouraging  exports  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  or  other  commodities,  the  nature  of  operations  was  such 
that  they  oould  not  satisfactorily  be  financed  with  Section  32  funds. 

This  report  v/as  used  by  the  Director  and  other  officials  particularly 
in  discussions  with  trade  groups  that  had  expressed  an  interest  in 
programs  of  this  type, 

E,  Transportation  Indemnities  for  Supporting  Frrm  Prices 

Another  price-support  and  surplus-disposal  proposal,  originating  in 
the  Division,  is  the  use  of  transportation  indemnities.     There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  for  many  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables, 
for  example,  a  reduction  in  price  to  consumers  in  distant  markets 
where  the  products  are  locally  out  of  season  would  tap  a  latent 
demand  that  would  be  very  effective  in  moving  surpluses  at  shipping 
points  and  supporting  prices  to  growers.    One  v/ay  to  do  this  is 
through  payments  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  the  commod- 
ities, the  payments  being  graduated  with  distance.     Shipments  to 
distant  markets,  where  demand  is  seasonally  elastic,  v/ould  be  encouraged 
and  gluts  relieved  in  saturated  nearby  markets.    Cost  to  the  Government 
for  supporting  prices  would  be  less  than  under  a  purchase  program,  and 
problems 'of ' handling  the  commodities  and  finding  outlets  for  them  would 
bo  obviated. 


--96-- 

A  specific  proposal  along  these  li-nes  was  prepared  in  the  Division 
and  is  now  being  studied  in  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch,  A 
joint  attempt  is  being  made  to  determine  the  effects  that  -such  a 
program  would  have  had  as  an  alternative  to  some  rec'ent  Section  32 
purchase  progra'ms.     It  is  expected  that  a  number  of  the  seasonal 
'  and  perishable  or  semi -perishable  frui*^;s  and  •■vegetables  will  bo 
found  suited  for 'this  method  of  surplus  disposal,  ■ 

III  .  WiRKETIllG  SPRE/JDS  AND  II.lPROVEMEi^TS -IN  J4/J^KETIN^ 

The  Office  of  Marketing  Services  has  specific  responsibility  for  a 
number  of  marketing  :service  and  regulatory,  programs.     It  has  general 
responsibility  for.  Government  activities  to  proneto  efficient  and 
orderly  marketing  of 'farm  products  and  protect  producers  from 
exploitive  practices,  — 

This  work  will  be  particularly  important  during  the  next  few  years, 
Vifith  agricultural  surpluses  iri  prospect,  there  will  be  intensified 
need  for  minimizing  price  spreads  between  producer  and  consumer  in 
order  to  v/i'den '  outlets  for  farm  products  and  maximize  producers'' 
returris;.    Meanwhile during  reconversion  the  general  character  of 
"the  mar ke tin system  for  many  years  will  bo  c!rystallizing.  Up-to- 
date,  reliable  informr.tion  will  be  needed  on  the  changing  structure 
of  markets  and  marketing  costs.    Existing  programs  shmi'ld  be  reviewed 
.  to  make  sure  they  are  fully  adapted  to  postv:ar  marketing  needs.  Now 
•  p'rb grams  will  be  required  to  meet  the  'nxDW  problems  that  will  arise. 

■  This  inyelve'S  a 'tremendous  job  of'  'fact -finding  -and  program  appraisal 
ahd  develdpinent.  '  !M'either'  the  Tilarketi^g  Analysis  Division  nor  any 
.other"  unit  in  the  Office  of  Marketing  Service's  has  the  facilities 

'  fdr  it,    Hov/evdr,  the -Division  has"  completed  or  is'  carrying  on  a 
number  bf  important  projects'  In  this  field.  ' 

s'ihce  Vhe  beginning  of ''the  v;ar  there'  has  'ho  oil  a' ' VuT?  St-aiitiai' '  r  ise'  'in 
farm  prices,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  voluiae  of  agricultural 
production.,  and  an  unprecedented  expansion  of  demand  for  farm  pro- 
ducts:,   Thesei  econbtelb  -jcbriditrons,  .t  ogether  -  with  pr  ice  ^  c  ontVbl  and 
rationing,  have,  resulted,  in  mafiy  changes  in  marketing  practices 
and  In  ■marketing,' costs-  and.  mar'gins.^  *'  ^  'u.-.:-:  .  .... 

-    .      t  .»..,..,....-.-.  . 

Fb  Current  reports  ^provide  ci  yeliable  picture  oT  the changes, 
The  Division  iB  ^theref  ore  exploring^  W^      of  'getting  Su'ch^  inf  ormation. 
A  preliminary  studyj  has  been  made,  v/lth  assistance,  from  the'  FrUit 
and' ye g.e table' Branchy  o'f  costs  Wd  margins' in  rai?.rke'ting  selected 
fruit  a.nct  vege.tabie  commodities  from"  different  shipping  points  ^and 
^^^'^^/^^^■'-^^®^P^^^'  "^^^  ^he  object'  is  to  detorndnb ' 

_  the  most  •  satisfa'ctoriy  '^rpcedure  ^fbr'  obtaining'  Cost  and  ^  margitL'  da.ta, 
preferabij^'  at  reguiar  interva;is  and;  through  the'' <^stabai&hed  omce 

'^^^^^^  2®^^°^^  oi-^aniVaPfcion  for  tnolrket  reporting'^  '  •Different 
'proceclure^;  Jfor  gettitig  this^^  tostbd'  '  including 


marketing  surveys  and  interviews  with  dealers,  analysis  of  dealers' 
records  voluntarily  made  available,  and  actual  tracing  of  the  contents 
of  a  sample  of  cars. from  the  shipping  point  through  the  terminal  mar- 
ket, 

A  report  will  bo  submitted  in  July  showing  the  results  of  this  test 
study,  comparing  the  costs  of  different  procedures,  and  recommending 
how  best  to' obtain  needed  information  on  changing  marketing  costs 
and  margins. 

Cooperative  Agreements  with  the  States  for  Marketing  Services 

The  I^arketing  /malysis  Division  is  analyzing  the  cooperative  agreements 
of  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services  with  various  cooperating  State 
agencies  for  the  inspection  and  grading  of  farm  products  and  other, 
marketing  services.     The  complexity  and  diversity  of  the  agreements 
and  of  the  financial  arrangements  between  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies  are  confusing,  and  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  operation 
of  the  programs.    Clarification  of  policy  is  needed,  especially 
regarding  the  assignment  of  responsibility  for  the  operation  and 
financing  of  the  programs.     The  most  desirable  provisions  now 
carried 'in  the  most  recent  agreements  need  to  be  more  uniformly 
ad opted. 

The  Division,  in  cooperation  with  commodity  people  operating  the 
programs,  is  developing  policy  recommendations,    A  master  agreement 
for  each  service,  supplemented . by  annual  memoranda  of  understanding, 
is  being  suggested  as  a  means  of  implementing  the  policy  decisions 
that  are  made,  and  a  preliminary  draft  of  such  a  master  agreement 
for  grading  and  inspection  work  has  been  prepared.     In  addition  to 
embodying  uniform  policies  and  the  uniform  improvement  of  existing 
arrangements,  use  of  a  master  agreement  will  set  apart  and  .clarify 
the  provisions  dealing  with  purposes  and  principles  of  the  agreements 
in  contrast  to  operating  details,  will  facilitate  proper  delegation 
of  responsibility  for  the  latter  to  operating  personnel,  and  thus 
will  permit  more  flexible  operations  within  the  limits  of  over-all 
policy  determinations. 

Chief  emphasis  so  far  has  been  on  the  inspection  and  grading  work. 
This  phase  of  the  project  should  be  finished  within  a  few  weeks,  when 
similar  work  will  be  undertaken  on  the  market  news  and  other  coopera- 
tive services, 

C.  Marketing  Agreements 

Increasing  interest  in  marketing  agreements  is  already  apparent  in 
anticipation  of  the  recurrence  of  problems  of  orderly  marketing  and 
maintenance  of  prices  to  producers.     The  present  Marketing  Agreements 
Act,  however,  has  serious  limitations  as  a  basis  for  an  effective 
program.     It  imposes  narrow  restrictions  on  the  purposes  for  which 
agreements  with  supporting  orders  may  be  operated,  on  the  commodities 
to  which  they  may  be  applied,  and  on  the  provisions  they  may  include. 


The  Marketing  Analysis  Division  therefore  undertook  n  study,  in 
cooperation  with  the  comnodity  branches,  of  the  status  of  marketing 
agreements  arid  the  potentialities  of  this  techniqu-e  for  implementing 
marketing  objectives.     In  particular,  a  substantial  list  of  marketing 
improvements  was  developed  that  might  be  pat  -into  effect  through 
marketing  agreements,  given  suitable  legislative  authorization.  These 
improvements  would  reduce  price  spreads  between  farmer  and 'consumer 
and  help  assure  producers  a  fair  return  for.  their  product's, 

A  report  was  submitted  discussing,  the  general  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  the  marketing  agreement  approach;  outlining  the 
specific  marketing  improvements  suggested  for  application  of 
agrOoments,,  once  the  necessary  lo'gislative  authoi^ization  is 
obtained;  and  indicating  three  alternative  approaches  to  provide 
•this  authorization, 

.Consideration  is  currently  being  given  in  the  Director-' s  office 
to. the  legislative  problem.    As  soon  as  a  decision  is  reached  on 
this,. the  Division  is  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  dorolopmont  of 
appropriate  specific  prograLis,  ,  ' 

D,  Conversion  of  Food  Dehydration  Plants 

Disposition  of  v;artime  food  dehydration  industries  will  be  a 
reconversion  problem.     These  industries  shov/ing  little  prospect 
of  getting  wide  civilian  acceptance  of  their  products  will  need 
to  contrnct  materially  -from  their  expanded  wartime  level.  But 
tho«e  whose  products  meet  real  peacetimq  need s- might  well  bo  given 
Government  assistance  while  civilian"  markets  are  being  developed, 
On€e  established  in  the  civilian' ec on omy,  they  can  furnish  a 
desirable  outlet  .f©r.. farm  products ,  ■  . 

,      '  ,  ■ .      •/     •■ .     .1  /  ,  -     .-  t     -■  -  *     ■"  ■  ■    '  ' 

.  .    ,, .  .      .  .  ■■  ■  ■ 

:  The  Ivlarketing  Analysis  Division  .has  -reviewC'd  this  problem  in 
cipneultation  with  thef commodity.branches  concerned,    A  report' is 
currently  being i  submitted  presenting  the  folloivin^  conclusions,  i 

■-Fer  eggs-/ .whole  milk,  and  most  dehydrated  vegetables,  the  prospects 
ofrwidespread  consumer-  acceptance  in  the  near  future  are  pool:. 
Extensive  liquidation  ' of ^facilities  will' likely  be  necessary  in  these 
industries.     The  report  explores  some  possibilities  for  conversion  of 
plants  or  equipment  to  other  uses, 

Quite  , the  opposite  situation  prevails  with \dried' skim  milk*  The 
great  nutritional  value  -of : non-fat  dry' milk  solids  and -the  possi- 
bilities of  improving  diets  through  indirect  as  well  aS"  direct  ' 
uses  of  this  product  —  such  as  enrichment  of  bread  —  offer 
extensive  potential  ..outlets.    Furthermore,  producers  will  need 
an  outlet  for  tremendous "quantities  of  skim  milk  once  butter 
cpraduo-tionvis  restored  to  a  peacetime  level  at -the  e^^pense  of:  • 
wartime  who  id -53iilk  products,^"  Government  aid'-  should  thetei-dtd-lbe' 
given  this  industry r;t a  maintain  existing  facilities  whil^'  peaa'ctimG 
,us.os>.and  merchandising  method's  ■.are 'being  daye^^  '  •  • 


IV,  SPECIAL  SERVICES  im  INTERAGENCY  COOPERi.TION 


The  Marketing  Analysis  Division  has  also  performed  during  the  year 
a  number  of  special  services,  and  has  been  called  upon  to  consult 
on  or  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  marketing  projects.     It  has 
represented  the  Office  of  Lfeirketing  Services  and  the  Department  in 
a  number  of  important  inter-bureau  and  interagency  activities. 
Some  chief  examples  of  this  phase  of  the  Division's  work  are  briefly 
described  here. 

A,  Handbook  of  Marketing  Statistics 

For  the  convenience  of  administrative  officials,  the  Division  pre- 
pared a  pocket-size  "Handbook  of  Marketing  Statistics"  bringing 
together  the  most  up-to-date  data  relevant  to  the  marketing  of  all 
major  farm  products.    Annual  production,  stocks,  imports  and  exports 
and  domestic  disappearance  through  the  major  war  programs  and  civil- 
ian use  are  combined  to  give  a  picture  of  supply  and  distribution. 
Acreage  figures  are  shown  as  well  as  physical  production.  Price 
data  include  the  average  farm  price,  the  parity  price,  and  support 
and  ceiling  prices  along  with  actual  prices  in  chief  markets.  The 
commodity  information  is  supplemented  by  important  index  numbers, 
farm  income  statistics,  and  data  on  lend-lease  deliveries, 
refrigerated  warehouse  space,  and  weights  and  measures.  Figures 
are  given  for  194E  through  1944  and  in  some  cases  1945,  with 
1937-41  averages  for  comparison. 

The  Handbook  drew  upon  information  from  the  Division  of  Statistical 
and  Historical  Research,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  as  well  as  published 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  statistical  materials.  To 
give  the  administrative  officials  a  well-rounded  picture  it  included 
certain  material  classed  as  confidential  or  restricted  to  administra 
tive  use  only, 

# 

A  number  of  favorable  comments  have  been  received  from  users  of  this 
Handbook  and  inquiries  have  already  been  received  as  to  whether  and 
how  soon  a  revised  edition  will  be  prepared  including  data  that  has 
become  available  since  the  original  issue, 

B,  ^ii£lysi_s__o£  ^f£ice  of  Price  Administration 
^  Margin  Allowances"" 

The  maximum  price  regulations  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
cover  in  detail  the  prices  at  which  various  foods  can  be  sold  by 
■different  classes  of  marketing  agents  and  directly  or  indirectly 
limit  the  mark-ups  that  they  can  take.     These  regulations  are  highly 
complex  in  many  instances,  making  it  difficult  to  visualize  their 
effects  on  the  movements  of  farm  products  through  different  trade 
channels.     The  Distribution  Planning  Branch  therefore  prepared 
charts  for  several  commodities  and  commodity  groups  showing 
diagramati-cally  the  effective  mark-ups  that  could  be  added  to  the 


original  ceiling  prices  on  "sales  through  different  trade  channels. 
These  diagrams  were  distributed  to  the  Deputy  Director  and  his  staff 
and  to  various  commodity  people  concerned  with  the  'development  and 
clearance  of  maximum,  price  regulations,  A  number  of  comments  were 
received  on  the  helpfulness  of  this  material  to  officials  required 
to  .take  prompt  action  on  proposed  maximum  .price  regulations  and 
amendments, 

•;  0,  Third  Intor-Ameri^can  C£nfe£enco^  £n__A£ric2£lturo 

The  Third  Inter -/jneric an  Conference  on  Agriculture  is  to  bo  held 
this  summer  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,    One  section  of  the  conference 
program  is  devoted  to  Iferkcts  and  Transportation,     The  Marketing 
Analysis  Division  was  requested  to  prepare  a  summary  statement 
on  it  for  submission  at  the  Conference, 

Such  a  statement  has  been  prepared,  with  assistance  and  suggestion 
from  specialists  in  the  fields  covered.     It  outlines  the  broad 
scope  of  agricultural  marketing  and  the  essentials  of  a  modern, 
efficient  marketing  system.     It  points  out  the  different  types  of 
activities  by  government  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where for  providing  and  encouraging  efficient  and  orderly  marketing, 
and  highlights  some  of  the  problems  and  policy  decisions  that  con- 
front government  officials  in  the  administration  of  such  activities; 
A  selected  bibliography  of  reference  materials  is  appended. 

The  statement  was  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  where  it  received  high  commendation.     It  has  been  dupli- 
cated in  English,  and  is  being  translated  into  Spanish  for  distri- 
b"ution  among  the  Spanish- speaking  delegates  at  the  Conference, 

The.  Marketing  Analysis  Division  has  also  formulated  a  program  of 
specific  actions  that  the  conference  can  initiate  for  constructive 
international  cooperation  to  improve  the  marketing  of  farm  products 
in  the  Americas,     The  American  delegate  plans  to  present  this  pro- 
gram at  the  conference  as  a  recommendation  for  conference  action. 

,  '  D,  Injberim  Food  Commission 

The  Division  has  also  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  work 
of  the  Panel  on  Nutrition  and  Food  Management  of  the  Interim  Food 
Commission,     This  Gpmrfiission  was  established  as  a  result  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture  at  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia,  in  1943.     It  is  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  permanent 
;  international  Food  and  Agriculture  program..     It  has  , relied  heavily 
on  the  Marketing,  Analysis  Division  for  analyzing  a  wide  variety 
•of  proposals  , for  improving  f ood _ marketing  and  distribution  through- 
out the  world, 

■  Part_ica.p£tlon  jja_int£r£g£ncy_Ac  '  " 

1#  ■  ^nt_erbur£-au_  C_ommit_tee_  £n_Po s twar_Pr o£r a^^^  -  Of  particular 
importance  has  been; the  Division* s  participation  in  the  work  of 


.,  O         1   -i  .  .  .V    

''fchd  ^"n'tfefiDai'Vau  CoiMittoe'  on  Postwar  Programs  and  the  closely  related 
lic"tivi%i0k''b;f^  the  CbirimitteG  on  Postwar  Agricultural  Policy  of  the 
Association  'of  Land  (^ran-fc  Colleges  and  Universities, 

The.  De^partinent  of  ■l\.';griculturo  has  organit.ed/Jlirough  thi^^^^ 

a  cbmprehelisive  study;  .of  postwar  a gr ic ul^jtii-a). I'ipr pbl^msi^ :'  pblic i o s  and 

•p5r'o grams.     The  'Offibfe'  of  Marketing  Ser'^ricesyhias 'pr^ 

for  the  work  on  marketing  and  distribu-bl'oh  bf  "ifafm-'pr bducts,"  including 
price  poliqy  and  food  distribution  programs.  ,  Within, the,  Off ice  of 
Marketing  Ser^c^sJ-iilhe  Ivkrketing  Analysis  D  lira  si  bn  has  hiad  chief 
responsibility 'i^oF'Brfeanizi^^  this  work/ '  It  Kas' represented  the 
Office  of  Marketing  Services  in  c  onferences.  held,  by  .the .  Jnterbureau 
Commi^tWe- a^ffd'^'it^'i'e^^         leaders  and  with" tfe^^  .Land'  Grant  College 
people,  '  '  •  • 

It  has'-'4)¥6bijib^''i^  widely  recognize^  thAt  protection  of 

farm'^t'i^ice's  ati^  i'n*5'6iiie  and  handling  of  sur.pluses  Tflri^    be  a  mo j or 
po s twar " a gri'cul'ttirai ^'problem.    The  Divisibn' has  been  instrumental  in 
pressing  work  in ^  this  field  under  the  auspices  of  the  I^iterbureau 
Commi^;tbe.  ■ This^t^^^  be  intensified  in7,tJ^9^n^      'future  by  a 

speoiai'  s'ttidy' grS-u'^) , in  marketing  set  up  Jbintly'by^  Department 
of  Agr ibultiire"^ arid" the  •  Land  Grant  Colleges.    'The,' task  assigned  the 
gr oup  a  ■  t b  prepare  '  a'-'  postwar  marketing  pr  6|ram;,  f  oi'  ;'agr iculture , 
The  Division  is  n&Spbhsible  for  the  Department •  s.^part  in  this  work. 

This  activity  has .  provided  a  particularly  ac^vantageous,  opportunity 
for  centering  disculiiipn  on  the  agricultural  marketing' problems 
that  are  anticipated  during  and  after  rocbriyersion  and  for  getting 
widespread  consideration  of  various  of  the  proposals  'developed  in 
the  Division,  as  previously  described,  and  similar  proposals  from 
■other  groups,  .  ^     .  ..  ., 

2,  Statistical  Yearbook  Committee  -  The  Division  has  represented  the 
OffTc"e  "of'^M'arketing  Services  on  the  1945  Statistical  Yearbook 
Committee,     This  Committee  prepares  the  Department's  annual  Agri- 
cultural Statistics,  widely  used  throughout  the  United  State's  a"nd 
^thFo'Ugho'ut"~the  world  as  an  authoritative  compilation  of  data  on 
'agriculture.     The  Office  of  Marketing  Services  has  special  interest 
'in  'seein-g  that  it  contains  essential  data  on  pr'ices/  distribution 

and  other  phases  of  - the  marketing  of  fa:rm  products",'  and  that  these 
dataware  accurately  and  conveniently  presented,.    In.  connection  v/ith 
this  as'^igrimferit/  t hie- Division  is  revievying  We  scope/ of  marketing 
! statistics  publastfed''4;n  the  Yearbook  With  a  view  to  di 
gape  ttet 'might %e'  filled  or  improvements  thcvt  iiug.Ht^^ 
future' 'is'sue-s?,'' ■   -  i..  ^.-....^ 

3,  Mi£C£ilane^i^'\*''"The' Dii^i.sion  haS' dlso  preparad;V 'at ' the'  request 
^c>f-' the  Office  bf -  'Inf orma'tipn,  soVbra,i'  cbmpreherisi've  discusi&ions 
of  the  marketing  and  food  distribution  program  for' use  in  "regular 
and  special  reports  by  the  Secretary  and  the  YiTar,  Food  Administrator. 

It  has  on  numerous  occasions  prepared  special  information  on  the  now 


defunct  Food  Stamp  Program  and  other* distribution  and  diversion 
programs.    This  has  been  done  to  meet  requests  from  various  groups 
and  a gene ie Si  including  foreign  governments.    A  considerable  revival 
of  interest  in  these  programs  seems  to  be  developing. 

The  following  list  of  other  projects  in  which  mombGrs  of  the 
Division  have  participated  and  to  which  they  have  contributed  ideas 
will  illustrate  the  wide  range  of  activities  in  which  the  Division 
is, called  upon  to  participate: 

'  [,   (a)  The  basing  of  price  support  subsidies  to.  fruit  and 
"vegetable  processors  on  grower^ contracts. 

(b)  Continuation  of  Governmorit  aid-tb  th6  liianufacturo 
of  swcetpotato  starch. 

(c)  An  analysis  of  alternative  methods  of  supporting 
egg  prices  if  surpluses  arc  too  largo  to  bo'  dealt 
with  satisfactorily  through  a  purchase  program. 

(d)  Organization  of  a  cooperative  projocf  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  University  .of 

.  Wisconsin  to  show  the  impact  of  the  war  on 
.    American  agriculture.     The' Division  was  instrumental 

in  getting  inclusion  in  this  project  of  a  number  of 
/.  important  phases  of  marketing. 

(e)  planning  tho  information  to  be  obtained  oh  industries 
Vising,  agricultural  raw  mcL-terials  in  the  biennial 

,_pcnG,us  of  manufacturers,  that  is  now  to  bp  resumed, 
"t   al'ter^tempprary  discontinuance  .     .  . 

(f)  Working  out  interagency  agreement  on  the  basis  for 
continuation    of  the  School  Lunch  Program,  . .. 

V;  YfORK  PL/iNS  FOR  FISCAL  1946'  •  ' 

The  proceding  discussion  described  a  number  of  projdcts,  requiring 
further  work  in  the^pomirig  year.     The  1946  Production  Goals  prrO- 
gram,  fpr  ^ejcample^^  .has,  only  begun,  and  nothing  has  been  started 
yet  on  the.  associated  price-support  program. 

The  f orecastSj  .of  surpluses  of  the  chief  farm  products  subject  to 
the  Steagall  Amendment  will  be  periodically  brought  up  to  date, 
and  c ontinuing. work  will , be  required  on  the  best  ways  of  pre- 
venting or  disposing  of  these  surpluses.     The  Division  is  ^ 
currently  requested  to  appraise  the  extent  to  which  surpluses 
of  perishables  like  pork  and  eggs  could  be  handled  through 
purchase  and  storage  pj^ograms.    Food  distributiqri  prpposais  Vrill  ' 
continue  to  require  extensive  analysis,  \  , 

On  the  cooperative  agreements  with  the  States,  chief  attention  so 


far  has  been  given  the  grading  and  inspection  work.    This  phase 
of  the  study  is  nearly  completed,  but  similar  analyses  will  be 
made  of  the  market  news  and  other  cooperative  agreements. 
Attention  should  bo  given  other  imrketing  activities  on  which 
Federal  and  State  agencies  might  cooperate. 

As  rapidly  as  decision  is  made  on  legislative  policy  regarding 
marketing  agreements,  the  Division  will  turn  to  the  development 
of  specific  marketing  improvement  programs  to  bo 'carried  out 
through  agreements  with  producers  and  the  trades.  . 

Basic  to  all  efforts  to  make  marketing  more. orderly  and ■ efficient 
lies  the  need  for  adequate  information  on  how.  farm  products  aro  ; 
currently  moving  from  producer  to  consumer  and  how  the  farm-to-  : 
retail  price  spread  is  being  divided.    The  project  that  the  , 
Division  is  now  completing  in  this  field  only  tests  alternative 
vmys  of  getting  this  information, 

A  revised  Handbook  of  Marketing  Statistics    will  likely  be  requested 
after  tjie  T945  crop  summaries  bec'ome  available.    The  Division  plans 
also  to  review  the  adequacy  of  the  marketing  data  currently  published 
in  the  Agricultural  Statistics,    Similar  review  should  be  made  of 
other  published  data  onlnarkoting. 

Work  y/ith  the  Interbureau  Committee  on  Postwar  Programs  will  bo 
intensified  in  the  coming  year  through  the  study  group  on  marketing 
that  ha§  been  established  jointly  with  the  Land  Grant  College  • 
Association, 

These  are  some  .of  the  continuing  lines  of  work  of  the  Division, 
Two  new  projects  have  recently  boon  requested.    One  is  an  appraisal 
of  the  spread  of  frozen-food  locker  facilities  and  equipment  for 
home  freezing  and  frozen-food  storage  in  the  homo  as  providing  a 
new  outlet  for  farm  products  after  the  war  —  especially  for 
seasonal  surpluses  of  perishables.     The  other  calls  for  extensive 
participation,  along  with  the  Cotton  and  Fiber  Branch,  in  the  broad 
research  program  currently  being  initiated  on  postwar  agricultural 
and  economic  problems  of  the  Cotton  Belt,    This  is  an  outgrov/th  of 
the  hearings  by  the  Agricultural  Subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives, 

Further  analysi^s  will  be  needed  shortly  of  marketing  problems 
associated  with  the  discontinuance  of  wartime  controls  like  price 
ceilings 'and  rationing,  and  especially  of  the  various  food  subsidy 
programs, 

A  number  of  other  lines  of  work  are  urgently  needed.    Changes  during 
reconversion  will  largely  set  the  pattern  of  marketing  for  inany  years 
Federal-State  cooperative  relationships  in  carrying  on  marketing 
services  are  being  studied,  but  a  broad  appraisal  is  needed  of  all 
aspects  of  the  service  and  regulatory  work  and  its  adequacy  for 
meeting  postwar  marketing  needs,    A  more  definite  Department  policy 


on  large-scale  organization  and  monopolistic  practices  is  needed. 
The  developing  pattern  of  Government  regulation  of  all  types  of 
transportation  services  needs  study  by  the  Department  to  assure  full 
protection  of  farmers'  interests  in  economical  transportation. 
Reconversion  changes  and  the  pressure  to  reduce  producer -consumer 
price  spreads  should  offer  possibilities  for  getting  into  practice 
flone  of  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  for  eliminating  trade 
barriers  and  cutting  out  costly  overlapping  and  duplication  and 
unnecessary  marketing  services.     In  general,  the  time  is  ripe  for 
aggressive  efforts  to  make  the  marketing  of  farm  products  more 
efficient  so  as  to  maintain  returns  to  producers  and  widen  the 
outlets  for  their  products. 

The  Marketing  Analysis  Division  will  take  on  projects  in  these 
fields  to  the  extent  that  its  resources  permit.    But  the  staff  of 
twelve  people,  including  only  five  at  the  higher  professional 
grades,  is  insufficient  for  the  job  that  needs  doing.    No  other 
unit  in  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services  or  in  the  Department  is 
equipped  to  do  this  job.    Analysis  work  in  the  commodity  branches 
is  limited  largely  to  day-to-day  administrative  details.  Such 
longer-range  studies  as  are  carried  on  are  chiefly  on  technical 
aspects  of  grading,  standardization,  and  quality-improvement 
programs,  '  • 

Thus  in  comparison  with  what  needs  to  be  done,  the  present  economic 
analysis  program  in  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services  is  strikingly 
inadequate,.  The  biggest  and  most  difficult  problems  now  confront- 
ing agriculture  are  in  the. fields  of  marketing  and  distribution. 
Our  wartime  programs  in  this  field  arc  being  questioned,  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere.    We  are  not  well  prepared  to  meet  the  still -more 
serious  marketing  problems  that  will  confront  us  in  the  reconversion 
period. 
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SmmRY  OFJ>UTSTANDipjlCT WITIES 

This  report  has  discussed  in  some  detail  the  accomplishnients  of  the 
Marketing  Facilities  Branch,     These  activities  have  been  many  and 
varied,  but  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  Branch  are  as 
follows  s 

1.  More  than  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  worth  of  farm  products 
"^were  stored  during  the  fiscal  year  in  warehouses  under  supervision 

of  the  Branch,  and  no  storer  in  any  warehouse  suffered  any  finan- 
cial loss,  thus  preserving  a  record  of  no  loss  to  any  storer  in 
any  Federally  licensed  warehouse  since  the  Warehouse  Act  was 
passed  more  than  25  years  ago, 

2.  The  cold  storage  program  has  resulted  in  the  storing  of  almost 
twice  as  much  food  in  refrigerated  warehouses  as  in  pre-war  years, 
although- shortages  of  materials  have  limited  the  expansion  of 
warehouse:.capacity  to  about  8  percent. 

3»    Through  cooperation  with  the  carriers  and  other  Government  agencies 
a  re<3ord  quantity  of  perishable  food  has  been  transported  in  refrig- 
erator cars,  although  the  number  of  such  cars  available  for  use 
has  been  constantly  declining  and  is  about  ^^,000  cars  below  the 
number  in  use  in  1930 • 

I4..    The  Branch  assisted  in  obtaining  rate  adjustments  -vdiich  saved  more 
'than  $100,000,000  during  the  year  in  charges  for  transporting  farm 
products,  and  brought  the  total  savings  from  this  activity  during 
a  six-year  period  to  a  figure  in  excess  of  $600,000,000. 

5«    A  report  was  prepared  showing  hov/  $100,000,000  could  be  spent  in 
a  postwar  public  v/orks  program  for  building  wholesale  markets  for 
fruits  and  vegetables.     Such  markets  could  be  built  on  an  entirely 
self-liquidating  basis  and  would  bring  annual  savings  in  the  cost 
of  distribution  of  about  $30,000,000. 

6,    A  food  allotment  plan  was  developed  which,  if  adopted,  would  guar- 
antee an  adequate  diet  to  every  family  in  the  Nation  and  bring 
tremendously  expanded  markets  for  such  products  as  fruits,  vege- 
tables, dairy  products,  eggs,  and  meat, 

7»    The  Branch  has  taken  the  initiative  in  reviewing  proposed  produc- 
tion goals  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  facilities  for  transporting, 
storing,  processing,  and  packaging,  and  made  recommendations  for 
such  adjustments  as  were  necessary  to  prevent  vmste  of  foods  and 
production  resources. 
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